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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial] spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Free Church Fellowship in California 


Gertrude F. Kauffman 


UT here on the Coast we have had a 

heartening experience. Not the 

first of this kind, but outdoing all previous 

records, in point of numbers, co-ordina- 
tion and enthusiasm. 

On Friday, April 29, 1988, was held the 

Pacific Coast Conference, Free Church 


Fellowship, at the First Unitarian Church, 


Bancroft Way at Dana St., Berkeley, 
Calif. There were about one hundred 
present, including representations from 
Berkeley, Oakland, Sacramento, Santa 
Cruz, San Francisco, and Stockton. Fas- 
cinating and realistic reports were given 
by ministers and secretaries of these 
churches. 

Clarence R. Stone was president of the 
Conference, Dr. William S. Morgan 
moderator, Mrs. H. G. Tardy secretary, 
and Wellyn B. Clark treasurer. These 
officers are all from Berkeley. 

At 12 o’clock the group met for luncheon 
at Drake’s Restaurant, 2441 Bancroft 
Way. Dr. Morgan, president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School of the Ministry, 
introduced the first speaker, Dr. Jacob J. 
Weinstein, director of the School for 
Jewish Studies, San Francisco. 

Dr. Weinstein’s talk touched both our 
sympathies and our intelligence. With 
utter simplicity, but with real pathos, he 
gave a graphic picture of the Jewish situ- 
ation throughout the world. One thing 
which stood out, and from which we might 
all take an example, was the following il- 
lustration of the real Jewish character. 
Rabbi Weinstein said in visiting the old 
countries he expected to find all morale 
gone, but it was quite the reverse. The 
attitude seemed to be—‘‘Today is dark, 
tomorrow darker still, but the third day 
may be bright.’’ Such fortitude is well 
worth the emulation of all. 

Rabbi Weinstein concluded his talk by 
saying that, contrary to popular belief, 
the Jewish question was not primarily 
that of religious-race hatred. It was really 
a political issue, and race and religion were 
used as a cloak. It behooved all of us who 
would wish to help to be no party to this 
false propaganda. 

At 2.30 we repaired to the church, Dr. 
Morgan presiding. It was little less than 
thrilling to find the churches in the smaller 
towns fired with intense enthusiasm— 
churches so small they had to meet in 
cottages, and yet faithful and loyal. In 
one church where the minister was ill, the 
members themselves filled in. One some- 
how could not help thinking literally, 
“‘Where two or three are gathered in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

Following the report of the churches, 
the Rev. Arthur Foote, Sacramento and 
Stockton, whose father did so much towards 
and for the publication of the new hymnal, 
spoke on ‘The Story of the Hymnals.” 
He gave many new and _ illuminating 


thoughts on the subject of what con- 
stitutes good hymnology. Perhaps the 
outstanding contribution was the fact that 
hymns should not be sung simply because 
they are familiar, if we have outgrown 
them from both a theological and esthetic 
standpoint. 

At six p. m. dinner was served at Unity 
House, our church headquarters. At 
seven our evening session began, the gen- 
eral theme being “Our Objectives and 
How to Realize Them,” or “What Should 
the Free Church Be?” The discussion 
was led by Prof. William E. Ritter of 
the University of California. The fol- 
lowing topics were discussed by ministers 
and laity, each speaker being. allotted 
from two to five minutes: Personal and 
Social Objective. Theistic and Human- 
istic Values. The Intellectual and the 
Emotional. The Minister and the Laity. 
Regular Church Service and Supplemen- 
tary Activities. 

Dr. C. S. S. Dutton of San Francisco 
gave the final address: ‘“‘New Visions for 
Unitarians.”’ 

It was both a scholarly and a spiritual 
approach, and it rather startled us all to 
discover that with ever coming new books, 
daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, on every 
conceivable subject, the oldest is the 
newest, and has the most intrinsic value— 
“The New Testament.” 

Mr. Stone, the conference president, 
made some excellent closing remarks, 
bearing on the conference itself and the 
work and status of our church and de- 
nomination in general. Next came an 
address by Dr. Horace Westwood: ‘“Re- 
solving Our Differences.” Dr. Westwood 
managed to unite the spiritual and intel- 
lectual without sacrificing either, and his 
final benediction left us all with heart and 
mind bent on the challenge. Not forget- 
ting, but developing, those things which 
are behind, we press toward the mark. 


* * 


INSTALLATION AT SCRANTON 


Dr. Roger F. Etz of Newark, N. J., and 
Boston, Mass., preached the sermon at 
the installation of Rev. Robert Henry 
Barber as minister of the John Raymond 
Memorial Church, Scranton, Pa., May 3. 
The invocation was given by Rev. Harold 
W. Haynes of Binghamton, N. Y. Rev. 
J. D. Herrick of Towanda, Pa., read the 
scripture. Rev. Ernest Carritt of Brook- 
lyn made the prayer. The act of installa~ 
tion was performed by Rey. Robert Tip- 
ton of Philadelphia, and the charge to the 
minister given by Rev. S. E. Gerard Priest- 
ley of New York. Rev. George A. Gay of 
Girard, Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches’ in Pennsylvania, extended greet- 
ings from the Convention. 

An informal reception for Mr. Barber 
followed the service of installation. 
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If God Would But Sign His Pictures 


HE problem of ‘‘the hidden God” would not be 
quite so great a problem if we realized how old 
it is. That God hides Himself seems to be the 

way in which He deals with His children. It may 
be that too great light would blind us, and too great 
certainty make us indifferent, or possibly cause us to 
miss some of the things of faith important for our 
highest development. At all events, God is not a 
Reality that is always seen. Isaiah wrote: “Verily 
thou art a God that hidest thyself.’ Job cried out as 
many since his day have cried, “‘O that I knew where 
I might find him,” and “Lo, he goeth by me and I see 
him not, he passeth on also and I perceive him not.” 
And in the Psalms among many poignant and reveal- 
ing passages we find, “Why art thou so far from help- 
ing me and from the words of my crying? O my God, 
I ery in the day time and thou answerest not.”’ 

It is said that there is more atheism in the world 
because of the existence of evil than from any other 
cause. Men always have tried to explain evil, but 
never have succeeded very well. The hardest point of 
all is the suffering of the innocent for and with the 
guilty—the sins of the fathers that are visited upon 
the children, the heartbreak of the wife or child who 
sees a husband and father carried off to prison. 

Why does God let the Jews suffer as they are 
suffering in Germany and Austria and also outside of 
those countries, with no place to lay their heads? Why 
does He not intervene with a strong hand and an out- 
stretched arm and overthrow the oppressor, as He is 
said to have done when He parted the waters of the 
Red Sea? 

Or why does He not make it clearer to us that this 
is the day that the Lord has made, that it is His sun 
that shines, His plant that blooms, His bird that sings, 
His marvelous color that lights up the sky? As Doctor 
Farmer once wrote: “If only God would, so to say, 
sign some of His gifts. If only like the artist He would 
put His name at the foot of some masterpiece of color- 
ing in the sky, or like the musician have His name 
announced prior to every song of the lark! But He 

does not. There was spiritual insight in those ancient 
stories of which there are so many in classical litera- 
ture, that when the gods came to earth they came dis- 
guised, incognito.” 

And it would seem as if God might reveal Himself 
more clearly to the many fine people who seem to 
get along so well without Him, or to the intellectuals 
who have cast Him out of their thought. Perhaps 


if we could look clearly into many so-called “godless” 
lives we should find more of God there than people 
realize or would admit. 

But we do not need to argue the case. Verily 
in one aspect of things God is a God who hides Him- 
self. 

Is it not conceivable that God would not be so 
hidden if we stopped long enough to think about Him 
or to give the laws of His approach to men a chance 
to operate? We believe in God, and therefore must 
believe that He has ordained ways in which to reach 
men, and that men are given the high responsibility 
of finding and following the path. Is it not possible 
that sin blinds the eye and purity clears the vision, 
and that the thing needed in some lives is simply un- 
selfishness? 

Maybe after all God is not really a hidden God, 
that He is near us all the time, and, as the Barthians 
claim, is a searching God, and that we are so deaf or 
engrossed that we do not hear the knocking at the 
door. 

Maybe love and mercy underlie that Divine 
Providence, and the things that seem so hard in our 
individual lives are blessings in disguise. 

Maybe the ones hurt in this earthly existence are 
now caught up where they can see the glory, beauty 
and utility of the vicarious part that, all uncon- 
sciously, they may have played for all of us. 

And we have often thought that perhaps we 
ignore the many little ways in which possibly God is 
speaking to us, waiting for a great trumpet to blow, 
or the earth to shake at His approach, when a lad 
with a few loaves and fishes may be His messenger, 
or the sudden check in our wild rush the power of 
His mighty hand. 

In any event the scheme is the scheme, whether 
we like it or not, whether we use it or not, and it is 
entirely conceivable that if we would try a little harder 
to work with the universe of God as it is, we might 
find it not only more intelligible but more kind. 

We cannot help erying with Isaiah, “O. that thou 
wouldest rend the heavens and come down, that the 
mountains might flow down at thy presence, that the 
nations may tremble at thy presence,” but things are 
not going to happen in that way. Rather is it likely 
that by the faithful performance of apparently insig- 
nificant tasks, by faith, by hope, by love, the hidden 
God will be made known to the races and nations of 
earth. 
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PEDDLERS OF SCANDAL 


HERE have been peddlers of scandal always, 
and may be to the end of time, but the per- 
centage of them in churches ought to be low. 

Our own judgment is that we are fully justified in 
keeping the percentage low by throwing such people 
out of churches. Admitting that churches are for 
sinners rather than saints, we cling to the proposition 
that church members should honestly try to be saints, 
however much they may fail. Some of the peddlers 
are stupid and some are malicious, but the malicious 
are the only ones that we can deal with. The others 
have to be left with a Higher Power. 

This is no plea for mushiness in church adminis- 
tration. There is no godliness in refusing to deal 
with wrong situations. The brain is given to us to 
use, and the power to judge is a noble part of the 
brain, but the judgment required of the Christian is 
“righteous judgment.” There is nothing wrong in 
asking for facts, but there is something decidedly 
wrong in accepting hearsay as fact and disseminating 
it as fact, when it may be so far from fact that it is 
the exact opposite. 

In the midst of many demands upon churches for 
a revival of this or that or the other great thing, we 
take our stand for a revival of plain, elementary 
just and fair dealing between man and man, and old- 
fashioned truthfulness. 


* * 


THE SOLDIER WHO TURNED TO HIS GREEK 
TESTAMENT 


KE have before us a deeply moving book*—three 
of the letters of St. Paul, translated by a 
scholar in the trenches, and arresting and 
compelling in interest as are few translations of the 
Bible. One begins to read these letters and is bound 
to go on. He forgets that it is “Bible,” or “a trans- 
lation,” or a soldier doing it, or that it is a contribu- 
tion to literature and back of it one of the strangest 
stories of literary history—but he is held by the vigor- 
ous thought of a great Christian leader who through all 
the years of Christian history has not really been 
understood. 

This soldier in the trenches was no amateur trans- 
lator. He was a lecturer in Greek at Manchester 
University, England. His father before him, a Vice- 
Provost at Eton, was a distinguished classical scholar. 
He had already won distinction by translations of 
Greek tragedies when a world tragedy occurred, and, 
like other young men of his generation in England, 
he went forth to war. 

But in the interminable waiting of trench war- 
fare he turned back to a project he had often dis- 
cussed—another translation of the New Testament 
and especially of the letters of Paul, which too often 
people had found hard to read. 

This man, Gerald Warre Cornish, was killed, 
September 16, 1916, ‘‘while gallantly leading his com- 
pany—well ahead of it—in the Somersets’ successful 
attack on the ‘grid’ at Wunderwerk.” Then was 
found the muddy copy book “containing in minute 


By Gerald Warre Cornish. 
Price $1.35. 


*Saint Paul from the Trenches. 
Houghton Mifflin Company: Boston. 


but perfectly legible script these new translations of 
the First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians and 
part of the Epistle to the Ephesians.” For twenty 
years the manuscript has been held back, never sub- 
mitted to a publisher. His relatives were not sure 
whether the author intended to publish it in its 
present form or proposed to revise it. When at last. 
it was released, the book caught on instantly and a 
second edition has been called for. 

As one reads ‘the eager, vigorous, beautiful words, 
one becomes conscious of a Paul greater than we have 
known before, and of a teaching vastly deeper and 
more searching than the dogmas so often associated 
with his name. And one senses anew the tragedy of 
that World War that robbed us of gifted, gallant men 
who had so much to do for the world and who were so 
ready to do it. 

In itself the book is vastly significant and im- 
portant, and in the circumstances that produced it, 
we have a war memorial of poignant beauty and last- 
ing power. 


FATHER’S DAY IN JUNE 


N reply to an inquiry let us say that the observance 
of one Sunday in the church year as Father’s Day 
originated in the Universalist church at Win- 

throp, N. Y. The day observed is the third Sunday 
in June, and at that time the Universalist church in 
Winthrop is host to the other churches of the town 
and of the surrounding country. The late O. P. 
Stearns, a gigantic man physically and a man beloved 
in all that part of New York State, was the father 
whose noble life suggested the observance. 

From Winthrop the recognition of the day spread) 
over the country, but it has never received the at- 
tention given to Mother’s Day. Probably this is due 
to the tendency in the average man to take to the 
woods when he discovers that he is to be singled 
out for notice in the church. 

We sympathize with this feeling on the part of 
the men, but because of such modesty we are all the 
more disposed to give honor to whom honor is due, 

Let us observe it without sentimentality, with 
tender recognition of the debt that we owe to the 
fathers of our race, and with consideration of the work 
before us in making all men conscious of. their high 
responsibility for the generations to come. 

* * 


ISSUES AND CONDUCT 


N any church worth its salt, issues are sure to come 
up. They may be over repairing the roof, build- 
ing a new chapel, calling a minister, having 2 
forum in the church, or over scores of other things. 
Happy is it for that church, for the individuals 
concerned and for society in general, if the conduct. 
of participants in such discussions can square with 
Christian professions. A greater test of our Chris- 
tianity than contributions to missions or attendance 
at services is our treatment of one another. ead 
Are we truthful, are we frank, are we willing to 
State the views of the other side as people on that side 
would state them, are we kind in our judgment of 
opponents, or are we inclined to win our verdict by 
means that are not quite fine and high? 
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Moreover, when a matter in controversy is de- 
cided are we good sports as losers, or do we sulk and 
refuse to play the game? 

We do not say that people should never leave 
churches if they are beaten in a vote, for there are 
matters of vital principle involved sometimes where 
in decency and self-respect people can not stay in 
churches. But not having one’s own way is not such a 
time. Getting mad over some remark or action cer- 
tainly is not the situation that we now envisage. 
It is only when people find themselves in fundamental 
disagreement with the principles and methods of an 
organization to which they belong that they may 
properly withdraw. At such times, perhaps, the 
highest service that they can render is to separate 
themselves from the movement. 

In most debates in churches, however, conduct 
that is Christian will hold us in the organization. 
If it is a good organization and we believe in it, and 
generally we do or we never should have joined it, we 
shall be loyal to it in days of mistake and bad judg- 
ment, and try later to retrieve what we consider lost 
ground. 

The conduct of a minority can be so noble that it 
in time will control. The conduct of individuals 
out-voted can be so unselfish and loyal that it will be a 
mighty ministry throughout the entire society. The 
one thing essential is that we be Christian. Are we 
Christian? Are we willing to try hard to be Chris- 
tian? People outside churches watch us with an eagle 
eye. 

* * 


A DEMOCRACY WHICH RESTS ON 
CHRISTIANITY 


VERY Universalist church is a miniature town 
meeting, and the decisions of the whole body 
rest in the last analysis on the decisions taken 

in local parish meetings. We who work for the entire 
fellowship of Christians to which we belong know full 
well that we can not coerce local churches, and we do 
not try it. Now and then it is exasperating not to be 
able to order and be obeyed, and always we realize 
that churches of the Congregational order suffer at 
times from the inability to present a united front, but 
there are powerful reasons that impel us to cling to 
our polity which lie deeper than the prudential ones. 
We Universalists believe in basic Christianity. 
We hold to the teaching of Jesus that “one is our 
Father, even God,” and that “all we are brethren.” 
We accept as the gospel the teaching of the parables of 
the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of Silver, the Prodigal 
Son, that God cares for all, even the one that has wan- 
dered farthest away, and that the duty of the Christian 
is to love all and to go after the lost until we find them. 
In our statements of belief, with positive affirmation 
of faith in God as Father, Jesus as Leader, the Bible 
-as Guide, the certainty of punishment of sin, and hope 
of universal salvation, we state our belief in the worth 
of every human personality. And we hold up our 
liberty clause, which declares that ‘neither this nor 
any other statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided the faith thus indicated be professed.” 

We believe in democracy in church and in state, 

and our belief rests on the conviction that men are 
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equal in God’s sight and are in themselves of supreme 
worth. 

A totally different conception, in recent years, has 
lifted its ugly head. ‘‘It is impossible,” said Hitler to 
a friend, “‘to underestimate the intelligence of the 
masses.”’ ‘“‘Human nature,” said Goebbels, “is just 
a welter.’’ Out of such philosophy there comes the 
totalitarian state, with its complete disregard of in- 
dividual rights and its cruel persecution of racial and 
political minorities. 

There never was a time when believers in the 
liberty that we find in Christ were more needed. 

When through our churches we add to the number 
of people in the world who accept Christ’s doctrines 
of human brotherhood and live up to them, we serve 
alike political freedom and religious liberty. 

There never was a time when Christians of every 
name could render a greater service by making clear. 
the religious grounds of their belief in democracy. 
There never was a time when it was more necessary 


for them to unite in support of their ideals. 
* * 


OUT WHERE THEY ARE NOT AFRAID TO 
TALK 


HE Central District of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence of Unitarians had a meeting recently where 
searching questions relating to humanism were 

discussed. For example, should both theistic and 
humanistic services such as those in the new hymnal 
be utilized by all ministers? Should the church wel- 
come into membership humanists who have definitely 
abandoned traditional religious values such as belief 
in God and in immortality? Does the supernatural 
have any place in a Unitarian church of today? 
Should societies of humanists be welcomed into the 
Free Church Fellowship? 

We wish that we might have attended the meet- 
ing and profited by the discussion. 

So far as the Universalist churches are concerned 
the discussion would have to center upon our duty 
to change our bond of fellowship. We have set up 
standards and try to live up to them in a broad, in- 
telligent, tolerant, sympathetic way. Ifa young man 
wants to enter our ministry who has abandoned be- 
lief in God and immortality, he would be turned 
down unless the committee recognized that his dif- 
ficulty was one of definition and that in fact he did 
believe in what the terms mean. 

As to using the humanistic services, theists can 
use all the services—humanists can use only part. 

Theistic preachers, strong believers in an Overrul- 
ing Providence, and the reality of Infinite Justice and 
Love, are glad to have well prepared services in which 
nobility of life is strongly emphasized. That is the 
major emphasis of all their preaching. 

x * 
IN A NUTSHELL 

There is a great deal that is called religion in 
Japan. Pantheism is widespread. What Japan needs 
is the same thing that we need in this country, the 
statement and practice of ethical Christianity. 


About the least enviable ‘job that we know of 
in these days is to be King of Italy. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXXVII. 


Yorktown and Williamsburg 


Johannes 


VERY American school boy of my generation 
in the part of the country in which I grew up 
had the story of Yorktown and Cornwallis 

impressed upon his mind. I do not remember that 
any teacher ever told us that Yorktown was strongly 
held by Confederates during the Civil War and that 
the defense was part of the long delay of McClellan 
in moving upon Richmond, but the cry of the watch- 
man in Philadelphia, ‘Past three o’clock and Corn- 
wallis is taken,’”’ never ceased to echo in some youth- 
ful hearts. 

From boyhood I have carried in my mind part 

of the first stanza of a poem that begins 


From Yorktown’s ruins, ranked and still, 
Two lines stretch far o’er dale and hill. 
Who curbs his steed at head of one? 
Hark, the low murmur, Washington! 


I do not remember the author, can not recall all 
the adjectives, but I do remember the question, 
“Who bends his keen approving glance?” and, “down 
the —— line of France,” and “Hark the low murmur, 
Rochambeau.” 

From Gloucester Court House, where we had 
such a pleasant stop, we motored to Gloucester Point, 
once part of the British defenses, some nine miles 
from the Court House, and there took the ferry over 
the wide river to Yorktown, extending from the 
water’s edge up over the ridge. The river here is the 
York and the crossing is ten miles up from its mouth, 
but the river looked like what it is, an arm of Chesa- 
peake Bay. The sky was overcast and a gentle rain 
began while we were waiting on the dock. A higher 
official of the ferry company answered my questions 
in the office, and came out on the dock with me to 
point out places of interest on the other shore. 

Yorktown is unlike anything I had imagined. 
It is just a hamlet and situated mainly on the ridge, 
rather than on a wide plain where seven thousand 
men could be paraded. A hundred foot shaft of Maine 
granite marks the spot where the surrender took 
place. It was erected by the United States Govern- 
ment as part of the centennial celebration. 

We drove back and forth in the Main Street 
at Yorktown, noting the historic places, including the 
Old Nelson House, and then turned into a side street 
to visit Grace Episcopal Church. An old colored 
man recited his piece for us, but he apparently knew 
more than the set piece, for he gave intelligent an- 
swers to every question. An inscription showed that 
we were in York-Hampton parish, that the church 
was built of marl, of which there are great beds here, 
was built in 1697, that it was burned in 1814, partly 
rebuilt in 1825 and restored in 1920. It seems as if 
Queen Anne must have sprinkled the whole country- 
side with communion services, but the set in this 
church coming from London in 1744 was a little too 
late for her, as she died in 1713. 

Descending again to the water level we started 


up what is called the Colonial National Memorial 
Parkway to Williamsburg—a beautiful fourteen-mile 
drive. The work that the Federal Government is 
doing at old Jamestown, and at Yorktown, to rescue 
the earth works of the American and French armies 
from complete destruction, the work that John D. 
Rockefeller is doing for history in Williamsburg, and 
the boulevard we followed, seem to have been united, 
on paper at least, in what is called the Colonial 
National Historical Park. This Yorktown-Williams- 
burg drive, much of the way along the water, gives a 
visitor magnificent views. At the upper end it turns 
inland, as Williamsburg, Middle Plantation, as it was 
first called, was laid out away from the water purposely 
in order to be out of cannon shot of hostile war-ships. 

In 1900 when I went to Washington as pastor of 
the Universalist church, I was still so much under the 
influence of my reading, Edward Eggleston’s “Be- 
ginners of a Nation,” John Fiske’s “Old Virginia and 
Her Neighbors,” and similar books by men who made 
history interesting, that I made a visit to old James- 
town, where the first English settlement, except for 
the ill-fated Roanoke Island experiment, was estab- 
lished. This was before the three hundredth anni- 
versary of 1907, when Jamestown was brought back 
into the life of the nation. The steamboat Pocahon- 
tas, that in those days ran up the James River by day- 
light, dropped me at the dilapidated dock called 
Jamestown, and there I found myself alone. There 
might have been a farmhouse or two a little way off, 
but there was nothing left of the settlement but the 
ruined tower of a church in a tangle of trees and 
vines. Six or eight miles away was old Williams- 
burg. Over a red sandy road, through endless pine 
woods, I made the distance on foot, and in two hours 
arrived at a drab southern village in which stood a 
rather quaint old college. There were hitching posts, 
mules, many colored people, lanky white farmers, and 
an air of departed glory. The thing I remembered 
best was the sleepy old college. 

With such memories we drove into Williamsburg 
this Friday morning at the end of April, 1938, to find 
ourselves in the midst of hundreds of tourists, auto- 
mobiles parked solid along the principal streets, the 
inhabitants all under cover somewhere minting the 
tourist gold, and the community itself carrying an air 
of having arrived. 

We drove to the principal inn, situated in beauti- 
ful grounds, in order to orient ourselves. All three 
hotels were booked up for weeks ahead, but had homes 
on their list at three dollars per night for single rooms, 
and five for double. The ladies were captivated by the 
view over the extensive gardens of the inn, and to the 
open country beyond—lovely in dripping rain and 
under gray skies. Then what? As historian, I had 
not begun yet. As chauffeur, I was in the project up 
to my neck and not keen about it. Eventually I 
learned that parking a car in Williamsburg is like 
parking a car about everywhere else that I go except 
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in Beards Hollow. It is a case of driving around the 
block, or several blocks, watching for the fellow back- 
ing out and then darting in, locking up, and walking 
back to the point where passengers have been de- 
posited. Things went smoothly enough when I got 
on to the system and had mentally reconstructed 
sleepy old Williamsburg. 

Williamsburg is sleepy no longer. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has bought him an old place under 
noble trees in Williamsburg, and occupies it for a few 
days once in a while. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
likewise has spent upward of twenty million dollars 
restoring the Williamsburg of early colonial days. 
That is why hundreds of thousands of tourists flock 
there, why the hotel keepers of Richmond, to the an- 
ger of the room renters of Williamsburg, tell their 
guests to take a box lunch and to come back to Rich- 
mond to sleep. 

We debated doing just that thing, but eventually 
found comfortable rooms on the Richmond road and 
motored back one mile for meals at an inexpensive 
little restaurant that Mrs. Perkins picked for us. At 
a more fashionable one, the lady promised to serve us 
in half an hour, which might easily be one hour, a 
thing so little to my taste that it may be said to be 
to my extreme distaste. Must one stand up in line 
and pant and sweat and watch folks with limitless 
time gobble and gabble, as long as one has side pockets 
and can fill them with sandwiches? No, my readers— 
the answer is a double-barreled no. But the little 
restaurant was comfortable and the atmosphere was 
friendly, and there I ran upon a college classmate 
whom I had not seen for thirty-four years. He was 
motoring to Hudson Falls, New York, from San Diego, 
California, and had stopped to see the sights of Wil- 
liamsburg. Last year every state and fifty-seven 
foreign countries were represented by visitors here. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, a year ago, wrote a few 
words for the National Geographic Magazine to explain 
why he had done this work at Williamsburg: 

“The restoration of colonial Williamsburg en- 
listed my interest and support because to see beautiful 
and historic places and buildings disintegrating had 
long caused me very real distress. It was this feeling 
that moved me to aid in the restoration of Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, and Rheims. To undertake to pre- 
serve a single building when its environment has 
changed and is no longer in keeping, has always seemed 
to me unsatisfactory—much less worth while.” 

Because it was an area, not a building, that was 
included in the plan, because the people of Williams- 
burg were co-operative and friendly to the plans, 
and because of the possibility of showing Americans 
of today how devoted to the common good our fore- 
fathers were, Mr. Rockefeller took up this work. 
Dr. Goodwin, an Episcopal clergyman, first proposed 
it, and Mr. Rockefeller in his statement says that it is 
_ largely due to him, to his associates, to the architects, 
the builders and historians, as well as the officials and 
people of Virginia, that so great a result has been 
achieved. 

That rainy day in old Williamsburg we visited 
the main exhibition buildings, the Capitol, the Public 
Gaol, the Governor’s Palace, the Ludwell-Paradise 
House, and the Raleigh Tavern. We were in squads 
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of twenty or thirty people and saw the rear of a depart- 
ing squad and the vanguard of an entering squad as 
we moved from room to room. The guides were — 
ladies of Williamsburg in hoop-skirts, all of whom had 
taken a rigid course of instruction in the history of the 
colony and the details of the demolition and restora- 
tion. 

To be honest, it all has impressed me much more 
since I have got away from it and have looked back 
at it and thought about it, as I have read the booklets 
that I picked up, and as I have turned the pages of the 
Geographic Magazine for April, 1937, and looked at 
the pictures in color. 

I should like to go there again in an off season, 
perhaps walk along the Duke of Gloucester Street in 
the early morning before the motors are parked there, 
look at the little shops, stand at the corner of the 
Duke of Gloucester Street and the Palace Green and 
look toward the Governor’s House, along that noble 
vista, and without book or guide come upon what I 
might—perhaps then the old days would come back, 
but not in a crowd on a rainy day when a place to 
park is the main question in mind. 

If one wants to stir up his admiration for his 
fellow men, let him examine a bit into the work that 
has been done in Williamsburg, follow along with 
those who have dug down to find old foundation walls, 
who have picked up broken pieces of china and ordered 
whole sets of the same kind, who have with the skill 
of a Sherlock Holmes deduced the truth from the 
evidence which would be meaningless to the casual 
onlooker, and gone at the work of bringing back the 
past. 

The work struck me as honest work. It involved 
long journeys, research in the archives of Europe and 
America, digging as at Pompeii, architects, historians, 
and antiquarians pulling together, but no faking, no 
forcibly hauling together of genealogical lines that re- 
fuse to meet. 

The grounds of William and Mary College, the 
Christopher Wren Chapel, the statue of Governor 
Botetourt, the magnificent trees and blooming shrubs, 
were impressive even on a dark day and toward the 
end of a full day. 

A guide who saw me copying an inscription rushed 
to get me a twenty-five cent booklet in which it is all 
set down. There is much interesting history on the 
tablet and I wish I could give it all. It begins: 


The 
Christopher Wren Building 
1695-1931 
Their Majesties 
King William and Queen Mary 
on February the eighth, sixteen hundred and ninety- 
three, granted a charter, establishing 
the College of William and Mary in Virginia, to the end 
that the Church of 
Virginia may be furnished with a Seminary of. Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and that the Youth may be 
piously educated in good Letters and Manners and that 
the Christian faith may be propagated among the 
Western Indians, to the Glory of Almighty God. 


After giving the history of the building and of the 
many momentous things that have taken place beneath 
its roof, the inscription closes with the words: ‘“‘A link 
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among the days to knit the generations each with each.” 

The corporation that is in charge of the project 
has restored sixty-seven colonial buildings, rebuilt 
ninety-one on colonial foundations, removed 459 
modern buildings and put up thirty-three eighteenth- 
century shops. Roads and a railroad have been 
moved and unsightly electric wires hidden under- 
ground. 

Of course we drove over to Jamestown, doing in 
fifteen minutes what once took me two hours. There 
are tourist cabins out this way. One tea room with 
cabins and gas station a mile from Jamestown, run 
by a friendly woman with a friendly dog, was named 
after ‘‘Chief Powhatan.” The elbow room around the 
place appealed to me. So did the dog. 


There was sunshine the next morning when we 
drove into town for breakfast—then along the Duke 
of Gloucester Street, past the old Court House and 
Powder Magazine, with farewell views of Governor’s 
House and Capitol and the little stores, and then out 
the Richmond road to make ready for departure. 

“Restored Williamsburg,” says the Williamsburg 
Restoration, “is essentially an educational project. 
It will continue to be a living city—much more 
than a museum. Its buildings are being used. Its 
homes are lived in.”” I can not agree with the en- 
thusiast who wrote in The New York Times, “For 
painless education Williamsburg has no peer,” but I 
can advise people to read the story and, if possible, 
go there. 


Carrying the Message” 


Joseph H. Davie 


VERY one of us has heard or read Elbert 
Hubbard’s famous short story, “The Message 
to Garcia.” It was deemed of such value and 

truth that business men all over the country had it 
reprinted by the millions for distribution among their 
employees. 

The central thought of ‘The Message to Garcia’”’ 
was this—great things need to be done, but so few 
people have the pluck and the power to do them that 
of the many who try only a fraction can achieve those 
things. So it was with the one man who carried the 
message to Garcia. He encountered all kinds of ob- 
stacles and discouragements, but those only served 
to spur him on to the goal for which he had set 
out. His duty became his destiny, his message his 
master. 

Now, this morning, on Laymen’s Sunday, we as 
laymen ask ourselves what message can a layman 
have and give that will be appropriate to the day and 
of vital mterest to the people. 

On first thought the topic of loyalty itself seemed 
a good one, but on second thought the theme of 
loyalty didn’t seem appropriate, since most men are 
the least loyal to the church. That is to say, women 
for the most part far outnumber the men in their ac- 
tivity and faithfulness. 

Neither shall we try to account for the lack of 
loyalty on the part of the men in the work of the 
church, except to say that perhaps in our mad rush 
for worldly things we felt we had outgrown the church, 
but we are waking up to the fact, or should be, that 
it is the church that has outgrown us. 

Not only did the church stand through the de- 
pression, but we are being made more and more aware 
of the need of it in the life of the world today, which, 
in the words of a popular song, is “building up to a 
terrible let down.” 

With this indictment against ourselves for our 
languishing loyalty, and our confession of the need of 
the church in the life of today and tomorrow, we are 
convinced that, after all, we do have a message to 
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give, and, like the messenger to Garcia, we also have a 
message to carry. 

One day a man came to Jesus and asked to be a 
follower. Jesus said, “Follow thou me.” But the 
would-be follower said, “Let me go home first and say 
good-by to my parents.”’ Jesus replied, somewhat 
provoked, ‘““No man who puts his hand to the plow 
and turns back is fit for the kingdom of God.” ° 

This morning as laymen we are going to consider 
three plows to which we shall have to put our hands, 
the plow of love, the plow of truth, and the plow of 
service. First, then, let us consider the plow of love, 
which, like all plows, is none too easy to put our hands 
to without turning back. 

To day we praise the German race for their 
marvelous contributions to music, science, and poetry, 
and yet tomorrow we can be swayed by the propa- 
ganda of war to call them the bloodthirsty Huns. 
It is mighty hard to keep that old plow of love ina 
straight furrow unless we keep our eyes ahead. 

There are so many things being said or done 
these days to cause us to turn our heads to the right or 
left, yea, backwards, that love seems not only an im- 
possibility but almost an absurdity. 

Imagine, if you can, a fellowman so full of love 
that he volunteered to give up the membrane of his 
eyes that another might see, knowing all the while 
that it would leave him totally blind. Yet, that is a 
true story told of a poor old man in a small Louisiana 
hospital, who, on hearing that a young man was going 
blind and that the only way his sight could be re- 
stored was by grafting healthy membrane from a 
healthy eye, gladly gave up his sight that the young 
man might see again. He explained after the opera- 
tion that he was growing old, not like the young man 
with his life before him, that he had always been poor, 
never able to do much for his fellowmen, and that 
he had taken this way to thank God for all the bless- 
ings bestowed upon him. 

The plow of love, in order to cut a straight fur- 
row, must go to the very heart of things. That old 
man was doing that very thing, but I wonder how 
many of us would. Love is not concerned with just 
thoughtfulness for ourselves, but for others, and if we 
are to put our hands to that plow and not look back 
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it will lead us to make just such decisions as did that 
old man. 

The decline of Christianity today may be ex- 
plained by the fact that it does not touch the point 
of common interest to mankind, but if I might be 
permitted to express the doctrine of Jesus Christ in 
one word, it would be — Love. The forces which af- 
fect us are Love and Charity, man’s response to them 
being based upon his ego. People who concern them- 
selves with worldly things do not comprehend this 
charity, thus the precepts of religion have receded 
naturally. Charity and Love are one. 

Carrying the message of such love won’t be easy, 
but, nevertheless, that is the first message we laymen 
will have to carry if we are to be sincere in calling 
ourselves Christians. 

The second plow to which we are to put our 
hands is the plow of truth. 

It is not always true that where there is love 
there is truth, for mothers often so love their chil- 
dren that they fail to believe that their sons could 
commit a criminal act. But where there is truth 
there is bound to be love, since truth reveals only 
what is right. 

There is a story told of an old Negro sage which 
shows how much real love there is in real truth. 
Some years ago, when, in a night of terror due to the 
falling of an unusual number of stars, many Negroes 
ran to this old man to ask him what to do, they 
found him sitting in the door of his cabin, looking up 
at the stars with a smile on his face. They were in 
terror, thinking the end of the world was at hand. 
The old Negro sage quietly pointed up to the sky and 
said: ‘“‘Ain’t it purty? See those little stars shooting 
across the sky, but look at those big ones! They ain’t 
moved nary an inch.” 

That, my friends, is the way it is with the pos- 
sessors of truth and love. When we look at the little 
disturbing things, they don’t make us fear. We know 
it is the large truths which bring peace, rest, and 
order into our lives. 

As laymen, some of the small stars which disturb 
us are the narrow thoughts upon which we have been 
long feeding. Little do we know what mind may be 
warped or heart closed by the utterance of an untruth 
or even a little white lie. 

As parents must be extremely careful what they 
say before their impressionable child who so readily 
picks up whatever may be said, so must we as grown- 
ups be ever cautious of what we may say against 
others. Our heads with their reasoning powers should 
serve us the same as the head of a pin serves it. The 
head of a pin prevents it from going too far, and so 
should our heads prevent our tongues from going too 
far. 

To put our hands to the plow of truth and not 
turn back, we must confess, is no small task. Never- 
theless, as laymen we must thereto pledge ourselves 
‘and carry that as a message to a world rent with preju- 
dice, hatred, and strife. : 

Finally, we would carry a message by putting our 
hands to the plow of service. Like the messenger to 
Garcia, we realize that in our present world this too 
will demand no small amount of pluck, grit, and 
fortitude. 


But there is this to be said about it, when we are 
serving others things do go along much easier and we 
feel happier. 

One of the greatest examples of man’s love and 
service to his fellowmen is that of Tom Noonan, who 
labored for many years in the Cathedral of the Un- 
derworld in the heart of New York’s Chinatown. 

Having passed through bitter and painful experi- 
ences himself, and having had the courage to rise 
above them, he had a truer and deeper understanding 
of human nature. Regardless of race, color, or creed, 
his ready hand and cheery word aided thousands in 
rehabilitating themselves and giving them a chance to 
start life anew. 

He toiled tirelessly and lovingly through failing 
health till his death, which was mourned by rich and 
poor alike. His life was rich through loving and serv- 
ing others, proving, in the words of the Salvation 
Army slogan—‘‘A man may be down but he’s never 
out.” 

As the poet, Edwin Markham, so aptly says: 


Here is the greatest question lips can ask— 
Can I help God in His stupendous task? 
Yea, every cry we raise against the wrong 
Adds new luster to his marching song. 


It is obvious, therefore, that the message of 
service must be fulfilled by making a passage for ser- 
vice. As Jesus has said, “we must be doers of the 
word and not hearers only.” 

We recall the account in the Old Testament 
where Lot and his wife were told by God to leave the 
city of Sodom and not to look back upon his dis- 
truction of it, lest they lose their lives. But after 
they had gone some distance from the city, Lot’s 
wife let her curiosity get the better of her, and she 
dared to look back. We are told that her body was 
then changed to a pillar of salt. Whether this be a 
legend or a true story matters not. It does have 
this truth portrayed in it: No one can look over his 
shoulder while walking without making a crooked 
path; no good runner will ever look over his shoulder 
for his opponent when he knows his eye should be on 
the goal ahead. 

So it is, says Jesus, with those who put their 
hands to the plow and turn back—they are not fit 
for the kingdom of God. 

We, as the laymen in this church of God, would 
put our hands to the plow of love, truth, and service, 
realizing that these three messages, if carried without 
turning back, would bring the seeds which would 
make for the harvest of the brotherhood of man here 
and the fatherhood of God hereafter. 


* * * 


MISTRUSTED HIS MOTIVE 


As a widow was going industriously about her laundry work, 
she was treated to polite conversation by a male acquaintance, 
who presently turned the topic to money-making and wound up 
with a proposal of marriage. 

“Are ye sure ye love me?” sighed the buxom widow, as she 
ran clothes through the wringer. 

The suitor assured her that he did. 

For a few minutes there was silence as she continued her 
work, and then suddenly she inquired: 

“Y’ ain’t lost yer job, ’ave yer?”—Exchange. 
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James Bryce—a Representative Liberal 
Leonard B. Gray 


VERY age or movement has had, it seems, its 
representative men, and not infrequently there 
has appeared a representative man who more 

than any other has incarnated and promoted the dom- 
inant spirit and ideas of the period or cause. Lincoln 
might be called the representative man of the political 
life of his day, for he incarnated more than any other 
man the rugged simplicity of a new country and the 
sympathy seasoned with common sense toward the 
slavery question. Harry Emerson Fosdick is today 
one of the most representative men (perhaps the 
most representative man) of religious liberalism, for 
he gathers up in himself the best strands of liberal 
thinking in religion, and possesses the genius and 
force to set forth his ideas in a very popular and im- 
pressive manner. Doubtless many would call Sinclair 
Lewis our representative novelist of the realism we 
have had in fiction during the last fifteen years or so, 
for his novels abound in the cynicism and bitterness 
and caricature so typical of modern fiction. So we 
could go on to give examples of the fact that the spirit 
of an age or movement embodies itself in a personality, 
and we understand the age through the personality as 
much as we understand the personality through the 
age. 

James Bryce may be called a representative lib- 
eral, perhaps the most representative liberal when we 
consider his full-orbed personality and well-balanced 
gifts, of the latter part of the nineteenth century and 
the first part of the twentieth century. He embodied 
and carried along a philosophy of life or a method of 
treating his fellowmen whose essential stream poured 
into and swept along, despite their diversities in 
gifts, views, and positions, William James, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Tagore of India, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, John Haynes Holmes, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Dr. Robert Hutchins of Chicago, Romain 
Rolland, and many others. 

One could not say that Bryce inaugurated any 
liberal movement. He simply found himself at 
home in the movement, and did his best in his day 
to deepen and to widen the course for the movement. 
He gathered up in himself the best of liberalism. 
He had the habit of mind and attitude for liberalism, 
and liberalism is essentially an attitude. 

Liberalism looks for man’s essential nature 
below all distinctions of sex, race, creed, and rank. 
It trusts all men, and urges them to trust themselves. 
It makes no effort to enforce a philosophy or a point 
of view or a doctrine upon another. It gives to each 
man individual right and freedom, and urges each 
man to search in his own way for truth and the best 
way of life. More freedom and opportunity in edu- 
eation, more opportunity to develop one’s natural 
and individual self. Free expression of error does its 
service in that it challenges truth and shows us what 
is wrong and what is right. “Empire first,” said the 
Tory in the days of Bryce, and today he says the 
same. ‘The state first,’ says the Fascist. “The 
liberty and thejhappiness of the individual first,” cries 


the liberal. The latter hinges all his ideas and policies 
on the question, “‘Do they give the individual a free, 
full and happy life?’”” Reminding us of Fosdick who 
says, ‘“There is no test of anything except its effect 
on individuals.” 

Follow the career of this champion of liberalism! 
See the young Bryce coming up to Oxford. At once 
he refuses to sign the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Established Church of England. Several years later, 
still a young man somewhat under thirty, he is writing 
a history of the Holy Roman Empire. Both Papacy 
and Empire, he claims, rose in an age when the human 
spirit was utterly frustrated before authority and 
tradition. A typical liberal, he does not condemn the 
system for that day, but grants even the high proba- 
bility that for that day it was best, and perhaps 
necessary. The system passed like an outworn coat. 
Mankind progressed as men came to scorn the sub- 
mission of the will of the individual, and to weleome 
the positive good in variety of opinions. 

Consider what James Bryce, Viscount Bryce 
as Americans knew him, said about the writing and 
teaching of history. He praised the school of historians 
that arose in the nineteenth century and began to put 
substance before form, scientific desire to know facts 
before beauty and grace of style, the results of honest 
investigation before ornament. If he had to choose 
between poetic beauty and scientific exactness he 
would throw out the former, but he hastens to say: 
“Why cannot artistic embellishments be combined 
with facts? Why not combine literary effect with 
truth?” Also history cannot be reduced to exact 
science. The true historian must have the imagina- 
tive understanding that sees the importance of in- 
dividuals, that can trace certain general tendencies 
running throughout the annals of mankind, that can 
vivify the past. 

Hear this liberal historian claiming that, through 
many bitter experiences, notably through the loss of 
the North American colonies, Britain has gradually 
come to learn that freedom and nationality are surer 
bases for contentment and loyalty than is the applica- 
tion of force. During the great World War this un- 
prejudiced, fair-minded Bryce claimed that England 
should stand for liberty, nationality, maintenance of 
treaty obligations, fair methods of warfare, and pacific 
as opposed to a military type of civilization. 

Fearless, too, was Bryce! Courageous enough 
at the time of the Boer War to condemn the policies 
of his own government in England, as did Ramsay 
MacDonald. Both he and MacDonald believed that 
their country showed stupidity and injustice in the 
treatment of the Boers. 

James Bryce was a student of literature, but even 
more a student of events and of men. While Brit- 
ain’s Ambassador to our country he spared no pains 
to learn facts, and he traveled widely and talked 
with all classes of people to ascertain points of view. 
His knowledge and understanding of our country, 
his humanness and capacity for friendship, and his 
ability to adapt himself to different types of American 
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audiences, made him exceedingly popular in America. 

In history, in war, in government, we see the 
attitude of a liberal who respects the rights of the 
individual, rejoices in the long movements of his- 
tory towards the freedom of the individual and 
towards his place as an independent individual, loves 
exactness, ardently searches for the facts, and en- 


deavors to see every situation and problem compre- 
hensively. In a day when liberty in the world at 
large is receiving so many setbacks, we need to cling 
strongly to the spirit of this great liberal who allied 
himself with and promoted a tendency of. open- 
mindedness and freedom in the areas of politics, 
education, and religion. 


The Mission of the National Memorial Church 


Rose C. Swart 


HERE stands in the Capital City of our country 

a noble church, built by the Board of Trustees 

of the Universalist General Convention to 

testify to the Universalist faith. An appeal was 

made to Universalists in all parts of the country to 

make gifts to its erection and equipment, and many 

responded to the appeal. It was suggested that the 

gifts be made as memorials, and in large measure this 

was done. Because of these things the church became 
a national memorial church. 

The minister called to watch over the construction 
of the building, to inaugurate the policy of the church 
and administer its affairs, was chosen because of his 
acknowledged ability to lead the way in determining 
the- character of the structure, in establishing ideals 
of service, of devotional ceremony, and of the high art 
of preaching. His administration of a dozen years, 
now ending, has set standards of the highest excellence 
in these directions. Great preachers understand that 
in order to be most highly effective any given exercise 
must be a psychological unit. To that end each is 
planned. No skillful speaker, who wishes to send 
home to the minds and hearts of his listeners the mes- 
sage he has for them, intrudes himself between his 
subject and his audience. -He consciously and with 
a sense of duty makes himself the unobtrusive medium 
through which the compelling influence works its 
way. 
This quality is now present in the highest degree 
in the services of the National Memorial Church. 
Itis shared by minister and choir alike, who work to- 
gether to produce it. The Sunday morning service is 
a devotional unit. No service or ceremony is treated 
as casual, go-as-you-please, or cheap. Each one is 
planned in detail and carried out with dignity and 
graciousness. The administration of church affairs 
is careful, considerate, patient, and cumulative. The 
tone of the church life is high and generous, and is 
held there by the combined intention of all concerned. 
“The blessing of the upward reach’ is at work in 
the National Memorial Church. 

So conceived, so dedicated, and so fostered, the 
finished structure now stands, a gracious and beautiful 
church home for the Universalists of the nation. To 
it every Universalist may now come as joint owner, 
and look to it for religious leadership, inspiration, and 
‘satisfaction. From these standards, thus set, the 
National Memorial Church should never decline; 
their importance should suffer no belittlement, their 
quality no loss. 

The years now past have not exhausted the op- 
portunities for growth of the National Memorial 
Church. In the years that lie ahead there is much 


that can be done to strengthen its foundation, to foster 
its growth, expand its usefulness, and develop its 
Christian power. In the country at large there are 
many Universalists placed by circumstances where 
there is no Universalist church. In many cases these 
isolated members of our faith hold it by heritage, 
love it as the possession of their fathers, and their 
hunger for it has never died. To them, to all isolated 
Universalists, the National Church may be made a 
rallying ground; to it they may be made glad to come 
as contributing members in order to “‘belong’’ some- 
where in the world of Christian service; and to it they 
may bring such contributions as they have to give. It 
is the mission of the coming years to find them where 
they are, to enlist their loyal sympathy, to enrich 
their lives through the friendly service of a church 
that cares, that will not forget them nor let them go. 
What centers of Universalist faith may grow from 
such lonely members we already have some evidence 
through their own initiative in the past. 

Universalism has a unique history. It is not yet 
old as human affairs go, but it is old enough so that 
the lives of several generations have come and gone 
since its voice began to be heard on our shores. In 
Murray Grove the denomination has greatly pre- 
served its earliest history, but scattered among us, 
often in out-of-the-way places and almost forgotten, 
are many things that should be preserved in testi- 
mony to the faith of the pioneers, the strong but often 
silent men and women who with keen conviction and 
superb devotion received the distinctive message of 
our faith. Such testimonials may be found and gath- 
ered together into the keeping of our Memorial Church. 
For example, a collection of memorial books may be 
made to form an invaluable course of interesting 
personal history for the information of generations 
yet tocome. As time goes on they would become more 
precious, more illuminating, and serve to link our 
future with our past. To ends like these, and others, 
perhaps not now apparent but to be revealed to those 
who seek them, our National Memorial Church stands 
pledged by its purpose, its name, and its established 
policy. 

One mission of our National Church is fixed by 
the fact that, though primarily a national church, it 
is also the parish church of the Universalists-of Wash- 
ington. The parish should, and for the best interests 
of the whole denomination must, remember that the 
interests of the National Church are at all times first to 
be considered. But the National Church is the only 
church the Washington people have. They live with 
it, work for its daily needs, help it to perform its 
Christian duty in the life of the community, and upon 
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it they depend for the inspiration, the supporting 
strength and comfort of their religious life. This 
situation they understand, and they include in their 
membership a band of devoted men and women whose 
spirit of service and sense of responsibility is unsur- 
passed. They need no spur to action, but rather ease- 
ments of the responsibility which they courageously 
and faithfully bear. 

In order to carry out to its highest development 
and achievement any undertaking, it is necessary for 
all who are responsible for the outcome to share the 
same vision and work together for the same end. To 


Mr. Whitney’s 


The Massachusetts Universalist Convention at 
Malden, May 10-12, was a success in every way. Dr. 
Coons, as usual, will write the report. So perfect were 
the arrangements made by Dr. Brooks and his people 
that the Convention passed a resolution asking that his 
plans for entertainment be kept on file at Headquar- 
ters for the use of other churches. The address of J. 
Theodore Whitney, the president, follows: 


REPORT by the president apparently has not 

been customary at recent conventions, yet I 

feel that I should present some comments as 

the result of my observations during the past five 
years as president or vice-president. 

Instead of going into generalities I will try to be 
specific regarding various phases of convention work. 

First. The Office of Secretary: The Secretary’s du- 
ties include that of the State Superintendent, or the 
State Superintendent is the secretary of the Conven- 
tion, whichever way you care to define it. The task 
is most exacting. He is at the call constantly of min- 
isters and parish officials, and 95 percent of the time 
there is trouble to iron out. Problems of church work 
are complex and in these days of depression, financially, 
spiritually and mentally, the difficulties are greatly 
magnified. The Secretary has only one clerk to 
assist him. Both have rendered yeoman service, es- 
pecially this past year, when the rallies and Conven- 
tion paper have added work, almost swamping the 
Secretary’s office. I recommend the following for 
your consideration: Put into concise form in writing 
all requests for information to the Secretary or State 
Superintendent. Omit calls of a social nature and 
make your business calls businesslike. Please re- 
member that whoever holds the office of Secretary is 
human, not a superman, and also that some of the 
matters for which he might be blamed are the result 
of instructions from the Trustees. 

Second. The Office of Treasurer: I believe the Con- 
vention is fortunate in having a man like Mr. Bick- 
nell, who is so interested in the Universalist denomina- 
tion that he will devote so much time to it. One of 
the clerks in his office has to spend most of her time 
on Convention business, and the money paid to the 
Treasurer for salary, I know, does not cover the ex- 
pense. What few charges are necessary in connection 
with legal work in the operation are paid him at going 
rates, and many times services are rendered at no 
charge. The Treasurer stands ready to explain any 
financial matter of interest to any delegates. Every- 


all who love the Universalist faith, who hold the 
hope that it may grow and that its gospel of brother- 
hood and good will may prevail increasingly in the af- 
fairs of men, our National Memorial Church should 
be a cherished instrument of power. Let us all grow 
more unitedly emotional over the realization of the 
possibilities of the National Memorial Church. Let 
us make it our cathedral home. Let us gather to it 
our scattered membership and the treasures of our 
religious history, endow it with our property, set it 
high, and keep it as a fitting and cherished manifes- 
tation of the faith that we profess. 


Address at Malden 


thing is and has been above board and is open for in- 
spection. 

Third. The Board of Trustees: I have never 
worked with a more loyal, tolerant and business- 
like group of men than those with whom _I have 
served during the past six or seven years. All have 
acted as if they were consecrated to the task. The 
problems have been perplexing. Churches are in 
trouble financially, and seek advice or financial as- 
sistance, or both. Our funds have to be constantly 
watched because of business conditions. For a second 
year we have balanced our budget. The Trustees 
hope that the financial troubles will be lightened 
sometime, so that they may give the bulk of their 
time to the real, important work of furthering Uni- 
versalism. 

Fourth. The Parishes: Because there are Uni- 
versalist parishes there is a Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. Therefore the parishes should be more 
“Convention”’ conscious, because it is for their own 
good. A parish may exist by itself, but its usefulness 
becomes rather limited, whereas working with the 
other parishes there can be an interchange of ideas 
and a greater inspiration. I hope each delegate upon 
returning home will write up the Convention business 
and present it to his parish meeting. Too many par- 
ish reports of the Convention cover the good times 
and the banquet only. Those items are pleasant but 
only incidental. 

Fifth. Parish Quotas: We are still operating on the 
basis of parish quotas until a better method can be 
worked out. The quota method is proportional, 
based on your own parish reports. The working funds 
of the Convention are the quotas that the parishes 
pay. These have shrunk from $7,000 a year to less 
than $3,300, consequently we do not have the funds 
to use for assistance at a time when the demands are 
much greater. The reason for the decrease is the same 
reason for the demand for assistance, namely—less 
income in the parishes. All churches in all denomina- 
tions are having the same trouble, but we can be 
thankful that we have balanced our budget. 

Sixth. Ministers: I wish to offer a few sugges- 
tions to the ministers. As it takes all kinds of people 
to make up a world, so we find all types of personali- 
ties among our ministers. Many are most co-opera- 
tive, but with many there is a chance for improve- 
ment. To send out literature, notices and information 
at considerable expense and not have the minister 
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pass the information on to his congregation is lost 
effort and poor co-operation. If the minister is not 
co-operating with the Convention, he is not furthering 
Universalism as much as he might. The churches 
that are the livest and most progressive all seem to 
‘have ministers actively interested in the work of the 
state and General Conventions. The Convention 
should certainly expect a Universalist minister to 
support Universalist activities, but if he fails to be 
such a leader, to whom are we to look? His parish 
‘looks to him for inspiration and guidance in all matters 
of church affairs. 

Seventh. Value of the Church: The value of the 
‘Church to the community is great, if not the greatest 
of all values. No other organization exerts more good 
anfluence to make the world better, and there is, I 
ibelieve, a realization gradually growing everywhere in 
this country that religion and its teachings constitute 
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the only basis for recovery from the depression and 
from the present tendency to class, racial and religious 
prejudice. A better adaptation of the Golden Rule 
and an attempt to “love thy neighbor as thyself” 
make a solid starting point in human relations. Will 
we heed the challenge of the age and carry on? Car- 
rying on in your own parish to the fullest extent means 
real accomplishment. 

In concluding, my point is simply this: Continual 
stirring never settled anything, and continual poking 
and prodding will put out the fires, whether they be the 
fires for heating or the fires of enthusiasm. We area 
small denomination but we can have quality. Co- 
operation, constructive criticism, tolerance of another’s 
viewpoint and a conviction that others are working 
just as sincerely as we are, even though we disagree, 
will give us a place in the religious world of which we 
can be proud. 


A True Story about North Carolina 


Corinne H. Brooks 


At the suggestion of the State Convention of North 
‘Carolina, the churches of that state planned for a week 
-of “special meetings” in each parish sometime during the 
year, to be conducted by someone other than the regular 
‘minister. Dr. Brooks of Malden, Mass., was invited by 
the church at Rocky Mount to conduct such a series 
the week after Easter. The Malden parish was pleased 
to allow his absence to serve the church in a mission 
field, and was fortunate in securing Dean Skinner of 
the Tufts School of Religion to preach on the Sunday 
Dr. Brooks was away. Mrs. Brooks accompanied her 
husband. 


ANY real and beautiful and inspiring stories 
could be written about the state of North 
Carolina, where I have just been privileged for 

a second time to visit, and to drink in its beauty 
and heroic history and vital present. Spring had 
not yet brought its magic to New England, but 
North Carolina had already known the perfume of 
its yellow jasmine as it climbed over trees and brush, 
‘its early magnolia trees, its unbelievable bushes of 
pink camellias. And for a reverent Northerner and a 
lover of,our country there’s a lump in the throat that 
sticks as we come upon the battlefield of Bentonville— 
one of the last in the war between the states—and 
ind an old and beautiful home, Harper Hospital, and 
a marker to “John Harper and his lovely wife Lucy,” 
-who ministered to the last hours of many who are 
there buried—unknown except to God. North Caro- 
lina records in history her gift of more of her men 
than any other state. And among the many stories 
that could be written of it today, of the economic prob- 
lems involved in its interesting crops of tobacco and 
_ cotton, none seems so vital to me right now as the 
cause of our liberal faith there, and the future of our 
small churches, manned by men of sacrificial spirit 
and supported since 1912 mostly by the women of 
the Universalist Church. 

The story is a simple one, easy to comprehend, 
amencumbered by superfluous details of organization 
or intricate finance. It is a story today of five minis- 
ters and their families in five Universalist parishes 


against the odds of an entrenched Orthodoxy, among 
a people of economic insecurity, especially so in the 
mountain districts, and with small financial support 
from their own small parishes and from the Church at 
large. 

At Rocky Mount, in that lovely little church built 
by the women of the Church throughout the country, 
and dedicated in 1928, and now enhanced by a lovely 
garden planted by Mr. Skeels in the adjoining lot, 
were held the “special meetings” which were the pur- 
pose of our trip. The interior had been painted for 
the occasion, lovely hangings softened the front wall, 
Mrs. Skeels’s talented music pupils from the com- 
munity contributed their services, and the charming 
children (of whom there are no end in that state) sat 
in the front pew, determined that through no fault of 
theirs should the service lag. The faithfulness of iso- 
lated Universalists in that state is a story in itself. 
To attend some meetings people came from Wilming- 
ton (100 miles), Rose Hill (100 miles), Outlaw’s 
Bridge (sixty miles), one from Florence, South Caro- 
lina (172 miles) and return the same night. Every 
morning at 7.30 Mr. Skeels broadcasts from the local 
station a program of cheer and inspiration which is re- 
ceived more than favorably, judging from letters re- 
ceived, as far as South Carolina and West Virginia. 
In a city of some 15,000 people Mr. Skeels carries on. 

Mr. Lapoint and his wife, the youngest daughter of 
our beloved missionaries in Japan, Dr. and Mrs. Cary, 
serve in the Kinston Circuit, averaging in their auto- 
mobile 1000 miles a month between Kinston, a to- 
bacco-warehouse city, Woodington, a country church 
in a large pine grove serving cotton farmers and their 
fine children and young people, and Pink Hill, a town 
of some 150 people but serving a large area of farmers. 
The Kinston church is of stone, builded by the men of 
the church themselves, and ‘in the labor of their 
hands is their prayer”—that that church, too, may be 
maintained. 

Serving the Clinton Circuit for ten years, Mr. 
Bryant and his wife have tied themselves up with the 
lives of their people. Clinton parishioners just now 
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are painting the interior of the church, getting behind 
the new community library instead of the small one 
maintained in the church for many years, which was 
the only one in the county, and planning for the State 
Convention to be held in the Red Hill Church of that 
Circuit. 

Driving in a storm over washed-out dirt roads some 
fifteen miles gave us plenty of opportunity to realize 
what Mr. Ulrich and his wife and four handsome chil- 
dren (the oldest six years, the youngest three months) 
are doing for the cause of our faith among a people 
farming far away from the main roads, but who are 
among the finest of our country. Outlaw’s Bridge is 
a school and a church in the midst of fields. If one is 
weary in well-doing, let him go and see a newly-painted 
country church, cleared-off land on which is newly 
built a most attractive parsonage of white clapboards 
and black trim, land in the process of being cleared of 
trees and brush for a garden of flowers and vegetables, 
chickens in happy proximity to the kitchen, two hogs 
in not such proximity; indoors a library room full of 
books, many already reserved twenty times, two type- 
writers ready for classes, plans in the making to start 

-a weaving industry with a loom which was the gift 
‘of a Boston Armenian, a mother and her mother 
planning gardens and rooms to submit in contests for 
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“Better Homes,” four splendid young men, one of 
whom (at the age of four years) had somehow attained 
the ridgepole of the house while we were there, and a 
young minister than whom “none could be busier,” 
according to the testimony of one of his trustees. It 
can’t be that I alone feel something vital in the story 
of the Outlaw’s Bridge church. 

Of the church and Friendly House in the mountain 
district I cannot speak now, since time did not permit 
our traveling so far west. Mr. and Mrs. Boorn are 
writing there a chapter of Universalism which will 
some day thrill us all. Again and again do we receive 
calls for surgical dressings and bandages, sheets and 
pillow cases (during the pneumonia season), eye-glasses 
for children unable to see, dental care to save teeth 
instead of extracting all teeth before the age of thirty. 
Some day we shall say of our mountain workers, ‘They 
have attained their dream of a nurse and medical 
clinic for our mountain people.” ae 

It was a sobering experience to visit North Caro- 
lina, especially after recent appeals to women all over 
the country to complete by some $1,500 their budget for 
the year in North Carolina. Concern was everywhere. 
Will our minister receive no salary for the last two 
months of the year? Will our church close just now 
when we are feeling our way? Well, will they? 


Tuning In 


Arthur Newell Moore 


N these days of the radio it is natural for us to think 
of the air about us as vibrating with the music 
and the thoughts of men everywhere. Some of 

it is good, some bad, some indifferent. With a good 
radio set we can “‘tune in” to any kind of program 
we like.from almost any part of the world. This 
wonderful invention brings to our very door many of 
the finest fruits of modern art and _ science, pro- 
vided we take the trouble to tune in to them. 

Have you ever thought how much like radio sets 
our minds are? The air is full of the thoughts of people 
everywhere. These thoughts impinge upon our 
minds, perhaps, something the way radio waves im- 
pinge upon a radio receiving set, and we “tune in” 
to the ones that suit our purpose or our mood. We 
are most sensitive to the thoughts of the people near- 
est to us, but if we have a good mental receiving set 
we can tune in to long distance ideas and pick up in- 
teresting messages from all parts of the world. In- 
deed, for all we know, some of these ideas may come 
from other worlds. This makes it all the more excit- 
ing. 

At any rate, wherever they come from, the kind 
of thoughts we tune in to determines very largely 
the kind of life we live. If we pick up only the vibra- 
tions of discord, we can’t expect to live a life of har- 
mony. If we tune in to all the vibrations of fear and 
worry, we can’t hope for vigor and peace of mind 
and efficiency in work. Hardly anything could be 
more important than learning to make the best use 
of our thought-receiving apparatus. 

But our minds are different from and more won- 
-derful than the radio for this reason, among others, 
‘that each mind broadcasts messages as well as receives 


messages. In other words, our thoughts and feelings 
are not our own personal concern only, but if they are 
clear thoughts and strong feelings they may have a 
wide influence. They are broadcast for any one to 
pick up whose mind is attuned to the same vibration. 
It behooves us therefore to send out ‘ constructive, 
hopeful, and helpful thoughts, and not thoughts 
that will make it harder for others to weather life’s 
storms. 

There is a sort of natural law that connects our 
mental receiving with our mental broadcasting, so 
that whenever we improve one we improve the other 
also. When we pick up a great idea that fills us with 
enthusiasm, we cannot help sharing it. To expose 
ourselves to the best is to have more of the best to 
give. And then to increase our giving, whether of 
good thoughts or kind deeds, has the immediate 
effect of increasing the blessings we receive. “Nature 
is economical in her gifts,”’ says a well-known psycho- 
therapist, “she will not give strength to those who 
will not expend it. These remain uninspiring and 
uninspired. She is lavish in her gifts to those who will 
use them, and especially to those who will devote 
them to nature’s altruistic ends, for such ends har- 
monize the soul. The Sea of Galilee is fresh and blue 
and gives life to living creatures within its sunlit 
waters—not because it receives waters, but because it 
gives of them freely. The Dead Sea is dead, not be- 
cause there is no supply of fresh water, but because it 
permits no outlet. It is a law of nature—a law of life 
—that only by giving shall we receive.” 

There are times, I think, in the lives of most of 
us when we feel that we are tuning in to a message 
from God Himself, listening to the music of heaven or 
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thinking the thoughts of God after Him. He speaks 
in so many ways to the listening heart! “Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth,’’ should be our daily prayer. 
‘To many, especially to those who love the out-of-doors, 
He speaks through the beauty and laws of nature. 
So He inspired the poet Wordsworth when he wrote: 


And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


‘An experience like this fills us with life to the very core 
by making us feel our kinship with a universal spirit 
-and our part in a universal plan. 

Perhaps we have been most attuned to God’s 
‘spirit by finding Him in some person. It may have 
‘been our mother’s devotion and sacrifice that most 
clearly revealed to us God’s love. It may have been 
our father, or our mate, or our children, or some 
friend we especially admired. Others may have 
bored or annoyed us, but with him we felt fully alive, 
trusting and being trusted, enjoying work or play 
together, feeling part of a larger enterprise. ‘‘Fellow- 
-ship is life, and lack of fellowship is death,’’ someone 
has said. If this is true, our world today has hardly 
‘begun to live, because true fellowship is so generally 
lacking. Nations suspecting each other are arming 
for battle, class war in many countries is the rule 
rather than the exception, races clash, minorities are 
oppressed. And yet the building stones of a better 
order are in our hands, because we know what true 
‘fellowship is and that nothing less in all our human 
relations can make life worth living. If we now treat 
some people as unworthy of our fellowship and trust, 
it is because we do not understand them, have not 
penetrated beneath the surface, have not applied the 
first principles of our religion which tell us that all 
‘men are temples of God in whom the spirit of God 
-dwells. When by our own faith and sacrifice we 
-appeal to that spirit, we are not disappointed. 

If we have been fortunate, we have felt close to 
God in our work. We have found a task that captured 
our imagination and developed our creative powers of 
‘body and mind. When the boy Antonio Stradivarius 
-asked Amati, the great violin-maker of Cremona, if 


he would teach him to make violins, Antonio told’ 


-him that he loved music but could not make any. 
His brothers could both sing and play, but his voice 
“was squeaky and he could do nothing but whittle. 
“The master laid his hand on Antonio’s_ shoulder. 
“Come into the house,” he said, “‘and you shall try. 
“The song in the heart is all that matters, for there are 
many ways of making music. Some play violins, 
some sing, some paint pictures and make statues, 
while others till the soil and make flowers bloom. Each 
sings a song, and helps to make music for the world. 
.... §o Antonio put his best into his work, and 
his violins became known all over Italy. Musicians 
said their tone was marvelously sweet and mellow, 
-and wondered how it could be. But to Antonio the 
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secret was plain; he said it was just because’he put so 
much love into the making. 

I wonder if there are not some things we can all 
do in this spirit. It should encourage us to see how 
Brother Lawrence, a bare-footed monk of Paris, 
succeeded in adjusting to his kitchen duties, to which 
he naturally had a great aversion. Having accus- 
tomed himself to do everything there for the love of 
God, he had found everything easy during fifteen 
years that he had been employed there. ‘‘And it was 
observed that in the greatest hurry of business in the 
kitchen, he still preserved his recollection and heavenly- 
mindedness. He was never hasty nor loitering, but 
did each thing in its season, with an even, uninter- 
rupted composure and tranquillity of spirit. ‘The time 
of business,’ said he, ‘does not with me differ from 
the time of prayer; and in the noise and clatter of my 
kitchen, while several persons are at the same time 
calling for different things, I possess God in as great 
tranquillity as if I were upon my knees at the blessed 
sacrament.’ ”’ 

The religion of Jesus was something that infused 
his whole life. The world was his Father’s temple and 
everything he did in it was done as for Him. If our 
religion today cannot transform our methods of earn- 
ing our living into a co-operative adventure in the 
search for God, it is not worthy of its founder. In 
many respects our economic system is un-Christian, 
chiefly because it is used by some in positions of power 
in business and in politics for selfish ends. A different 
spirit is being manifested today in the various co- 
operative movements of the world which bring their 
members together in democratic groups to meet their 
economic needs without the incentive of private profit. 
Intelligent co-operation automatically eliminates many 
of the evils and wastes of competition and builds up a 
community spirit that promises great things for the 
future. In a co-operative commonwealth many of the 
barriers to the growth of human brotherhood and the 
consciousness of the universal Fatherhood of God 
would be broken down. The religion of Jesus would 
come into its own. 

How, then, amid the noise and conflict about us, 
shall we tune in to the messages of God? By setting 
apart a time each day for quiet meditation and 
prayer, when we admit across the portals of our mind 
only the hopeful, happy, inspiring thoughts which 
we want to take deep root in our soul and grow in 
strength and beauty. By giving ourselves freely for 
others and losing ourselves in a great cause. By put- 
ting our best thought and love into everything we do, 
trusting God for the results. By working with our 
brothers instead of against them, holding no grudges, 
admitting no enemies. By fostering democratic and 
co-operative forms of organization. In all these enter- 
prises the same forces that draw us closer to one 
another will draw us closer to God, till we learn to see 
His order and beauty and purpose working silently in 
all things. In this growth our greatest help will be 
the example and teaching and living presence of 
Christ, the great elder brother of us all, towards 
whom we aspire. For he knew that the kingdom of 
heaven is close at hand, that we all live and move 
in it and can, by reaching out in love and trust, enter 
into the full consciousness.of the Father’s presence. 
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A New Individualism 


Fred Gladstone Bratton 


OR the first time in history a civilization is going 
to its doom and knows why. Ignorance can no 
longer be pleaded. We know history but we do 

not profit by our knowledge. On the contrary, we 
learn from experience that we do not learn—from ex- 
perience. Most people by this time are conscious of 
the great discrepancy of our age, namely, the social 
and moral lag, the race in which man is being defeated 
by his machine; a race, as H. G. Wells expressed it, 
between education and catastrophe. We have a 
civilization of technique without content, metho- 
dology without soul, skill without control, education 
without character. The factor that is missing is that 
of human values, the application of the teaching that 
individual personality has supreme worth. It is just 
here that democracy and essential Christianity con- 
verge. Respect for human personality, its rights and 
freedom, is at once the quintessence of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the basic philosophy of the liberal 
tradition. 

Today we find liberalism on the defensive and 
democracy apologetic. The aim of western nations 
twenty years ago was the achievement of a 
régime founded on individual liberty and intellectual 
freedom. In 1938, liberalism—by which we mean (for 
the benefit of Stuart Chase) individual freedom, con- 
stitutional government, free press, free speech, re- 
ligious toleration, the spirit of inquiry, the rational 
outlook, uncensored education, and world-mindedness 
—is enjoyed by less than twenty percent of the popu- 
lation of all Europe. Outside of England, France, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, and the Low Countries, a 
free personality today is an impossibility. Today, 
lovers of freedom stand by and witness the disap- 
pearance of:an outlook on life which has taken four 
hundred years to materialize. That outlook is the net 
result of the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Age of 
Enlightenment, the political and industrial revolu- 
tions, and the nineteenth-century period of social and 
scientific progress. 

In the political world, reason goes out as force 
enters; in the philosophical world, the idea of human 
perfectibility is sacrificed to an unhealthy supernat- 
uralism and defeatism. In America this incipient 
Fascism has created some strange bedfellows. People 
who ought to know better, seeing the apparent success 
of authoritarianism, lose their faith in the democratic 
way and fall prey to the totalitarian ideology. Others, 
unwilling to think through the difficult problem of 
adjusting our philosophy to a machine age, give up 
the attempt, deplore the intellectual chaos that was 
introduced, as they say, by Copernicus and Galileo, 
Newton and Watt, Locke and Hume, Spinoza and 
Descartes, and return to philosophical authority, 
theological safety. Others, discouraged by the politi- 
cal and economic distress of the postwar period, sur- 
render their faith in human worth and revert to the 
theory of depravity and divine intervention. Others, 
falsely identifying all of liberalism with the now dis- 
carded laissez faire philosophy of Adam Smith, have 
thrown the baby out with the bath water, and fool- 


ishly regard the whole field of liberalism with suspicion. 
Still others, forgetting that truth is never measured 
by a show of hands, join the defeatists in their glib 
talk about “tired radicals,” “liberalism’s failure,” “the 
disintegrating influence of modernism,” and “the 
sterility of rationalism.” 

Religious authoritarianism also has assembled 
some strange bedfellows. Barth, Berdyaev, and Bel- 
loc, T. S. Eliot, Paul Elmer More, and Christopher 
Dawson, would lure us back to medievalism and roman- 
ticism. They are the enemies of true liberalism. 
They all agree in their initial assumption that man is 
hopeless and that the only hope for a better world is 
the intervention of God. They have abandoned the 
rational view of life for the revelational, and have 
substituted absolutism for relativism. The evangelical 
ideology of the Reformation stood for the competence 
of the individual soul before God. The typical Protes- 
tant philosophy as contrasted to Thomism is experi- 
ential and individualistic. In spite of the fact that 
it led to a profit-seeking capitalism, philosophically 
it is still the only way out and away from authoritarian- 
ism. What young people need today is a new convic- 
tion as to its validity. 

The virtues of collectivism have become the 
vices of regimentation in the hands of a too centralized 
government. The virtues of tolerance have become 
the vices of an easy-going indifference, as complacency 
allows antiliberal ideas to take root in political and 
educational circles. The presence of this pro-Fascist 
influence in England, France, and America has been 
strong enough to produce in these countries a complete 
paralysis in foreign policy and a tragic aloofness as 
helpless Ethiopia, republican Spain, confused China, 
and impotent Austria are wiped off the map. The 
ruling tory group in Britain allows class interests to 
betray national interests, and a great democracy by its 
inactivity favors the forces of reaction, and passivity 
becomes partiality. The crisis in Europe, in other 
words, is not a political one as much as it is a cultural 
one, not so much a case of the have-nots trying to get 
even as the deliberate propagation of an antiliberal 
philosophy in the world. It is an ideological war, a 
war between medievalism and modernism. 

In the light of these developments, several things 
are imperative. Liberalism in the form of democratic 


institutions and free personality must once again be- 


come articulate and aggressive. The present situation 
is clearly the result of a complacent feeling that 
progress was automatic. The basic assumption of 
nineteenth-century thought was that the liberal 
order of things was divinely inevitable. Condorcet 
thought that progress was an ineluctable process, that 
there was always a slight balance in favor of the good 
over the bad, the true over the false. In the long view 
of things, this, we believe, is true, but some of the 
retrogressions of history are long and deep. In pes- 
simistic moments we feel that the argument, for the 
time being at least, is on Spengler’s side, but in saner 
moments we recover our faith in the “far-off divine 
event.’”” We are beginning to perceive, however, that 
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if progress comes, it is only because men go out of 
their way to make it. Now we see that we must 
achieve a new individualism which reasserts the 
divine worth of human personality. 

As we again glance backward, we notice that 
every creative age in the history of civilization has 
witnessed a renewal of this principle; Plato and the 
Greek period of philosophy, Jesus and the Jewish- 
Christian teaching, Erasmus and the Renaissance 
humanism, Voltaire and the Age of Reason, Emerson 
and New England Unitarianism. Luther’s greatest 
pamphlet was “The Freedom of the Christian Man.”’ 
Paine aroused a continent with his book, ‘““The Rights 
of Man.” Voltaire said: “I do not believe a word 
that you say, but I will fight to the death for your 
right to say it.” Channing said: “I do and I must 
‘reverence human nature; nothing will disturb my 
faith in its godlike powers and tendencies.” The 
Renaissance spirit in northwestern Europe culminated 
in a revival of Attic humanism, a fresh confidence 
in man himself. To this were added an inheritance 
from Judaism and an impetus from Protestant Chris- 
tianity in the idea of progress. The eighteenth- 
century secularization of the western world repre- 
sented a rejection of theology as such and a new 
trust in man and reason. The prevailing thought- 
pattern of the nineteenth century was also humanistic 
rather than mystical. This superb faith in man gave 
Europe two centuries of unprecedented progress, 
freedom of thought, and tolerance. 

Since the World War the temper has changed. 
Instead of going farther in the direction of rationalism, 
the postwar world revolted against reason and lost its 
faith in man. Action became the cry; away with dis- 
ciplined thinking. Uncritical enthusiasm and sub- 
ordination to authority characterize present-day 
Germany and Italy. Private thinking is outlawed. 
So at the present moment two philosophies are at war 
with each other, and there is no compromise possible 
between them. One stands for freedom, the other 
for authority. ‘The one asserts that the individual 
can choose, use his judgment, prefer, reject, and criti- 
cize; the other prohibits all criticism under penalty of 
prison or death. The one encourages the exercise of 
personality ; the other violates it. 

An unconscious enemy of true individualism is 
modern collectivism. The price of our wholesale so- 
cialization of life is the disappearance of individuality. 
Especially is this influence seen in the present vogue 
of history-writing, where historians, occupied with 
movements and their meanings, forget all about the 
individual men who made those movements. The 
debt we owe to history—to rewrite it—must be paid 
by humanizing it. History, to paraphrase Carlyle, 
is the sequence of great personalities; it is living 
people, not dead facts. But since history has fallen 
into the hands of the sociologists, the “great man’ 
theory has been discarded. To the social historian, 
the word “genius” is taboo. He simply shouts “com- 
pensation” or “glands” and continues his researches 
on man in the mass. Behavioristic psychology and 
collectivistic sociology have conspired not only to 
level genius down to the rest of us but to place him in 
an inferior position. Whether genius be a special, 
intuitive gift, a form of insanity, or merely exag- 


gerated talent, it is still genius, and the person who 
has lost the capacity to revere lives in an impover- 
ished and false world. As Will Durant points out, 
this distrust of the exceptional man and envy of su- 
perior talent received its impetus with the Marxian 
theory of history which exalted the humble folk as 
the new inheritors of the earth. But all men are not 
equal. Whatever is worth-while on the earth today is 
the work of exceptional men and women, not the 
average. Such a statement is not an expression of the 
Nietzschian superman-theory, which is a perversion of 
the philosophy of individualism and a tour de force 
application of Darwinism. 

The socio-economic interpretation of history is 
not here being questioned. It has clarified relation- 
ships, shown causes and effects, and made us conscious 
of the realm of meanings and values in the movements 
of history. It has given us a meaningful, panoramic 
view. But in arranging the facts of history so as to 
satisfy a certain pattern, scientifically plotting the 
curve of the past, producing a synthesis of move- 
ments and events, and indicating the problems of 
society, the social historian has left out the most 
important item. It is personality that stands at the 
fulerum of historical circumstance; it is personality 
that causes a movement to explode. The social his- 
torian has reduced the process of history to a formula, 
ignoring in his generalizations the achievements of 
individual genius. Back of every crisis, every cul- 
tural development, is a master mind, a prophet. Be- 
hind the present highways of civilization stand the 
courageous souls who dared to plunge into uncharted 
territory and build new roads. 

This complete socialization of life has been 
achieved at the expense of the individual conscience. 
Today we have a social conscience, a much easier thing 
to get along with. The social conscience can, and 
does, cover a multitude of individual sins, and many 
people are greatly concerned about housing in New 
York City or the success of party politics, but have lost 
all or most of their ethical sensitivity as individuals. 
The misdeeds of the crook or gangster are blamed on 
society at large—“environmental influence’’—never 
on the person himself. The danger of collectivism in 
any form is that the moral responsibility of the in- 
dividual may be blunted as the end becomes more 
important than the means. In our reaction to Cal- 
vinism we have taken over the vague generalizations 
of collectivism, and personal integrity becomes an 
outmoded virtue. 

“Educationalism” is another potential enemy of 
true individualism. Personality is more important 
than technique; human beings are of more value than: 
statistics. Not so to the educationalists. Progressive 
education, ignoring this fact, goes in one hundred 
percent for methodology. Anyone with a little per- 
spective should know that to jump from the idea 
of education exclusively for literacy to -education 
exclusively for “‘life,’’ from ornamentation to utility, 
is shortsighted and unsound. No amount of educa- 
tional method can make a teacher, just as no amount 
of instruction in a school of journalism can make 
a writer. The best teachers of today and yesterday 
at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, it is safe to say, 
never had a course in education. Just as ludicrous is 
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the fact that it is impossible for a graduate of Har- 
vard, Yale, or Princeton to secure a position in a 
grammar school, regardless of how much he knows or 
how brilliant he may be. As Lin Yutang says, ““The 
beginner doesn’t realize that the technique of writing 
has nothing to do with the birth of an author, and the 
technique of acting has nothing to do with the birth 
of a great actor. He doesn’t even suspect that there 
is such a thing as personality, which is the foundation 
of all success in art and literature.’”’ Methods change 
from year to year. Given a man with a personality, 
brains, conviction, an academic training in the hu- 
manities, and the ability to tell his story clearly— 
he can pick up in a short time all there is to know of 
importance in educational method. 

We have shown how liberalism in the greatest 
periods of history rediscovered the individual and 
rescued him from an anonymous regimentation. 
We have also shown how in our own time individualism 
has again been dealt a body-blow by a rising authori- 
tarianism, and, coincidental with this political reg- 
mentation but independent of it, how there has ap- 
peared an educational collectivism or groupism which 
is concerned with man in the mass. Collectivism and 
social planning must now compromise with a newly- 
conceived individualism. How can this be accom- 
plished? How can we build up a new humanism that 
is based on freedom and thus make articulate our 
liberal heritage? 

One way is to establish an aroused electorate 
that will insist on an uncensored public school system. 
All gag legislation that would permit the censorship 
of school books, that would prohibit free speech on 
the part of teachers, and that would encourage class 
or religious partiality, is inimical to freedom and the 
democratic process. As long as teachers have to sign 
loyalty oaths, freedom of personality is nonexistent in 
the United States. 

Another way to achieve the new individualism 
is to create in our universities and colleges a curricu- 
lum that aims to build the whole personality and em- 
phasize human values. Education for what?—that 
is the important question. Education without ideals 
spells political crookedness. Education without 
character spells crime. Education without social 
vision spells graft. Some colleges and universities, 
recognizing this discrepancy, have completely altered 
their curricula and have organized institutes of human 
relations and schools of human engineering. Some 
have established professorships of humanics, others, 
biography—all with the idea of integrating the 
sciences and subordinating statistical knowledge to 
human values. 

The new individualism can be acquired further 
by creating among youth a fresh loyalty to our evan- 
gelical tradition. Sophisticated tolerance, as it is 
found in many colleges, universities, and seminaries, 
is so thinned out and watered down that it has lost 
its loyalty to the liberal philosophy, which has achieved 
whatever social reform and self-respecting scholarship 
we have. It is fashionable to avoid offense, to steer 
clear of controversy, to take “‘the other side,’”’ to be 
unconcerned. This same bending-over-backward is 
present in political life with the loss (in some states) 
of everything that the Anglo-Saxon tradition stood for. 


In New England especially, when a lecturer or a pro- 
fessor speaks to a popular audience or even to a college 
group, he must devitalize his speech out of deference 
to the “growing (and noisy) minority,’ being careful 
not to offend. 

We must choose: it is either individual freedom 
in thought and conscience or intellectual regimen- 
tation. The genius of the Protestant movement is 
individualism and it is nothing less than superficiality 
that laments its lack of unity, wistfully glancing 
toward a type of Christianity that offers a greater 
collective religious security. Erstwhile liberals, in 
other words, need to get rid of their nostalgia. The 
price of individuality is a certain amount of inse- 
curity, but complete religious certainty is stagna- 
tion. 

The recovery of personality is being achieved on 
a large scale through the public forums and discus- 
sion groups, of which there are now more than 100,000 
in the United States. Conspicuous among these is the 
Town Meeting of the Air, which is one of the most 
potent opinion-making agencies in the country. Pub- 
lic forums in Chicago, Des Moines, and other cities 
constitute an effective system of adult education and 
an unprecedented opportunity for the enrichment of 
adult life. The popularity of the forum idea indicates 
a new demand for information and a desire to hear and 
to be heard. Free discussion is the essence of de- 
mocracy, and the rapid growth of the public forum 
helps to guarantee the ideals of liberalism. 

These are some of the channels through which we 
can recover personality. If man is to win in his 
battle with the machine, he must know more about 
himself. Once again we must learn the sacred worth 
of the individual. Once again the “private person”’ 
must become a reality in a world of groupism and 
mass movements. When the day comes—if it ever 
does in America—when we shall not be permitted to 
say “I, John Smith,” life will not be worth living. 
Those three words are still the definition of true de- 
mocracy and essential Christianity. True liberals 
cannot allow the term “‘individualism’’ to be identified 
with economic egoism and the private-profit motive. 
Out of the ruins of romantic liberalism must arise a 
dynamic liberalism which is virile and unashamed. 

* * * 


THOUGHTS FOR MAY 
Bernard C. Ruggles 
S I write, the month of May is only a week away. In some 
respects this year our California climate has followed the 
pattern of the Eastern season, for much that marks the spring 
in the East has been evident here. Cold nights, snappy mornings 
and many bulbs still blossoming are some of the similarities. 

All that I dreamed and visioned for springtime beds of 
bloom has come true in our gardens this year. Such a gorgeous 
riot of color in a large bed of ranunculi that attained two-feet 
stems, thanks to our copious rains. And tulips with blossoms 
as large as large apples, true to tall California tales of bigger and 
better! Fringes of freezias border every pathway in luxurious 
profusion. Down on a hillside quite apart from our gardens, 
where we have landscaped with flowering shrubs, I have left the 
grounds as yet untouched. I wish you could see the rich orange 
yellow of the poppies peeping above the rose-tinted wild grasses 
and, commingled with it all, great clusters of our California wild 
flowers, the deep blue brodeia. Nothing that any gardener could 
plan and plant could excel the rapturous color music of the poppies 
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nodding in the breeze in unison with the waving grasses and 
accented by the stately swing of the brodeia. 

Oh, there are weeds everywhere—one of our best crops! 
I do not let them conquer me, however. My mind travels back 
to a book by Thomas Bailey Aldrich on ‘‘Being a Boy,’ which I 
read in my youth. I find myself remembering how he imagined 
himself with his hoe among the weeds, as a knight of the crusades, 
mowing down the infidels with his trusty sword. The book had 
a picture of a knight in armor, with a hoe, slashing the weeds. 
I find weeding, however, a creative process, for, as I reclaim our 
gardens, I think in terms of Soul Culture, and a great deal that 
is expressed in the lesson thoughts this month has been born 
among the weeds as well as the blossoms. Wonderful lessons 
have been given, many which words cannot convey, for they 
speak the language of the soul. 

My feathered friends have failed to distinguish between 
tender weeds and grasses and my young flower plants. I had 
many beds of Virginia stocks coming along wonderfully well, after 
a late rain, and what the white crown sparrows did to those beds 
was positively devastating and distressing. The Saturday be- 
fore Easter I talked right out from the shoulder to those birds, 
promising to wreak dire vengeance on their white heads if they 
did not desist. They did two things in reply: First they flew over 
into the trees and gave vent to their customary note, which 
sounds like, ‘‘Oh, dear me!” And then on Easter morning they 
flew away to Oregon and Washington to their nestings and 
raising of families. It was quite as remarkable as the flight of 
the swallows from the San Juan Capistrano Mission. Now there 
is not a white crown in sight, but the quails are doing things to 
the campanula and other plants. However, enough blooms 
survive the birds to make us glad with an exceeding gladness of 
vision. 

And Easter morning will always be remembered, as other 
Easter mornings, only this one was different. Just we two down 
in our patio—after listening to the music from the sunrise service 
in San Diego, we went down and awaited the sunrise there, for the 
sun comes later to the western slope of our hillside. And what a 
chorus of Easter music we had! It was a morning of exquisite 
beauty and tenderness of balmy air, and the birds were the 
Easter chorus that sang as I have never heard them sing before: 
The gates of the Temple were opened within us, and we knew 
ourselves to be eternally a part of the Beauteous Life of God, for 
no being conscious of the ineffable can be other than an immortal 
soul. We only trust that Easter gave you as much gladness, 
hope and peace, as it put into our minds and hearts. 

And so may the glory of gladsome summer days, increasingly 
emergent with beauty and fragrance, fill you with a joyous thrill 
of being. 


* * * 


MAY DAY 
Lyman Ward 


HEN my linden begins the miracle of the new leaf, my 
lady blue-eyes begins to talk about May Day at Chap- 
man! She will ask if I know how many are going. I reply by 
asking if she knows the day. We parry back and forth. This 
conversation will be followed by succeeding conversations, and 
finally one or two notices on successive Sundays at church. 
Finally I am asked if I am going to Chapman. I hesitate in my 
reply. I think of a bushel of unanswered letters, and of the 
crowded days in the closing of school year, and I always say that 
this year I cannot go. Perhaps in the midst of the conversation 
the telephone will ring and someone will ask if there will be 
room in our car for one more. I have grown old in this May 
meeting wizardry and I know beyond a doubt that I am going 
to Chapman come rain or shine, come cold or heat. The plan- 
ning goes on apace, and there is much consultation among the 
women of the Mission Circle about this and that. Finally the 
day is set; letters are received from various parts of the state. 
I have put to one side my work and I am to go. 
Chapman lies one hundred and thirty miles by the highway 
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that we travel southwest of us. It is in the heart of what used 
to be an immense pine forest. It is the home of one of the 
largest saw mills in the entire South, the W. T. Smith Lumber 
Company. The mill has been owned and operated for thirty 
years and more by a family of the name of McGowin—J. G. 
McGowin, of the older clan, and now the younger set, N. F. 
McGowin and Earl McGowin and Julian—all Oxford graduates, 
all idealists, but each in his own way a successful manufacturer 
of lumber. The immense mill running night and day has become 
a perpetual affair. The timber grows as fast as it is cut and 
manufactured, so that successions of McGowins may continue 
the engaging business of their father. 

Now a business of this sort requires homes and a variety 
of needs. Many years ago Greeley McGowin made a lake by 
the damming up of certain streams. Then he found himself 
sitting in the woods looking out upon the water and the blue sky. 
It occurred to him to build a camp near by, so that now and 
then he and his friends could spend the night or a longer time 
at the lake if they should choose. Finally there came a day, when 
the boys and the only daughter had become grown, that Mr. and 
Mrs. McGowin began to talk of a new house. Mr.-McGowin 
was undecided as to where the house should be located. Mrs. 
McGowin, in her bewitching way, said: “Greeley, why not 
build our house near the lake? You.find so much enjoyment in 
your camp at the lake, why not have our home there also?”’ So 
it was a go, and such a house as they built! It is one of the most 
charming anywhere to be found. 

How many years ago I do not remember, Mrs. McGowin 
invited the members of the Mission Circle to come to her home 
for a May Day gathering. After one or two such gatherings, it 
was decided that Montgomery was nearer the geographical cen- 
ter of our parishes, and for two or three years the May meeting 
was held in the vicinity of Montgomery. Mr. and Mrs. McGowin 
always attended. The members felt, however, that there was 
something lacking at Montgomery. There was no charming 
lake, no such scenery, and the beauty of the McGowin home 
and grounds was strangely lacking. So it was agreed by all to 
return to Chapman for our May Day fete. 

This year the day was May 5. At four in the morning I 
looked out from my window to see what the weather was to be. 
There was a foreboding of a summer rain and a thunder shower. 
Various friends phoned to know if we were going. To each and 
all Mrs. Ward answered with a firm voice that we were going. 
What a lovely ride we had through storm and sunshine down 
to Chapman! The rain, at times so pitiless, ceased just as we 
were getting into Montgomery, so that we could buy the last 
little thing for the picnic lunch. Then we fared forth for the 
last sixty miles of our drive. 

We have always had our lunch on the shore of the beautiful 
lake, and the women have had their program there. This time 
an all night rain and morning showers made the gathering out 
of doors impossible. So the great house welcomed the fifty 
or more guests and a picnic lunch—and such a lunch, with 
chicken-pie and baked ham and broiled friers and salads and 
sandwiches and cakes—this lunch was served in the great attic 
where there was room and to spare for all. The two pastors, the 
Rev. Arnold L. Simonson, of Brewton, and the Rev. Ralph Boyd 
of Camp Hill, were present. Both spoke later at the brief exer- 
cises held by the State Mission Circle. Mrs. McGowin Clements, 
the state president, presided. Business was of an informal 
nature, although Mrs. Ralph Boyd made a very stimulating ad- 
dress upon the work of the national missionary organization. 

I think there is no meeting held throughout the year by our 
Universalist folk that is quite so impressive as this-May Day 
meeting. First, there is always present that dean of all our 
women, Mrs. T. R. Miller of Brewton. She has literally grown 
old in the service of her church. It is usually her natal day 
when we meet, and this year was no exception, so we felicitated 
her upon her birthday and wished her many happy returns. Her 
daughter, Mrs. McMillan, was with her. Some years her sons 
accompany her. Always there is a near member of the family 
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with this beautiful woman. Then always at these meetings are 
Mrs. W. M. Conine and Mrs. J. A. Kernodle, of Camp Hill. 
Their grandfather, John J. Slaughter, was the founder of our 
Universalist church at Camp Hill one hundred years or more 
ago. I sometimes wonder what will happen when Mrs. Miller 
and Mrs. Conine and Mrs. Kernodle cannot attend our meet- 
ings. The answer may be found, I think, in the younger women 
who were there, and who seem to be ready and willing to take 
up the work. Mrs. Clements and others I know will never be 
found wanting when the call comes for them to serve. Among 
the youngest of the visitors at this last May Day were Martha 
Hicks and Jack Heard, both from Camp Hill. They were envoys 
from the young people, inviting all to come to the Southern 
Young People’s Liberal Congress this summer to be held jointly 
with the Southern Industrial Institute and the Universalist 
church at Camp Hill. The school buildings, including the new 
auditorium, are to be turned over to the young people for the 
meeting, which occurs July 15-17, 1938. 

To our gracious hostess, Mrs. Greeley McGowin, and to 
her sons and their wives we are placed under a heavy debt of 
gratitude. Mrs. McGowin, all the years I have known her, has 
been the staunch friend and worker for our beautiful faith. She 
is in the same category as Mrs. Miller and the other women 
whom I have mentioned. I wish I could catalogue in this 
paper the good works which these women have performed. I 
wish that all our people knew them as I know them. I wish 
that our people everywhere had the courage of good Mrs. Miller 
and Mrs. McGowin and their associates. 

May Day for 1938 is a haunting memory. My lady blue- 
eyes is already planning what she will do next year. When the 
cycle of the year has gone its way and the linden beckons me 
again, my old feet will become young and the darling of my heart 
will lead me on again to another May festival at Chapman! 

* Eg * 


WORKS OF MERCY AND HELP IN CHINA 


Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield has recently been elected executive 
secretary of the emergency Committee on Relief in China in 
which the Foreign Missions Conference of North America and 
the Federal Council of Churches are co-operating. After eighteen 
‘years in China he has since 1929 been the Far Eastern secretary 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions in Boston, and has 
been released temporarily by that Board to lead in meeting the 
emergency in China. 

“In the nine months of the undeclared but bitterly waged 
war in China,” says Dr. Fairfield, ‘‘the ‘shock forces’ of relief 
have been the missionaries. Without parallel in previous war- 
fare on this scale, there have been scattered at strategic locations 
throughout the distressed areas groups of non-combatants of 
neutral nations, persons of the finest education and character and 
personally fearless, engaged in a benevolent enterprise and de- 
voted friends of many years standing to the local populations. 

“Through the establishment of safety zones in some of the 
principal cities which the attacking armies have conquered and 
through the use of their own ‘compounds’ as havens of refuge in 
others, the missionaries, relatively insignificant in numbers, and 
with the assistance of a few other foreigners, have rendered a 
service for which the Chinese, speaking through Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, have expressed undying gratitude. 

“Protection from assault by the invading soldiers has been 
afforded over 100,000 Chinese women and girls in the safety 
zones and mission ‘compounds.’ Food supplies have been safe- 
guarded and rationed; medical service has been rendered to the 
utmost extent of the strength of the staff and to the limit of the 
supplies in the mission hospitals. The missionaries have taken 
the lead in forming community relief organizations wherever 
possible. 

“In comparison with the amount of suffering, however, the 
relief work so far done has been pitiably small. Civilians— 
men, women and children—in unknowable but vast numbers 
have been killed or wounded in the fighting or after it. Many 
of those who survived have had their homes torn to pieces and 


their furniture and farming tools sacrificed to supply firewood 
for the invading soldiery, large numbers of whom have not known 
how to burn coal. As the result of sad experience women have 
not dared to return even. to the homes that escaped destruction, 
and their men have suffered for not producing them. 

“Supplies of food intended to feed the family for a year 
have been used, requisitioned or destroyed in a day. Even seed 
grain is gone, and in many places where conditions make it pos- 
sible to work the fields, there is, therefore, no hope of food even 
at the autumn harvest. Respectable farmers have been forced 
to become bandits and prey upon weaker or more fortunate vil- 
lagers. i 

“Villages suspected of harboring guerrilla troops have been 
ruthlessly destroyed. Great cities have been left with only a - 
small fraction of their normal population. Millions of people 
have fled before the advancing armies, and any funds they were 
able to take with them have been long since exhausted. China as 
a whole lives so near the verge of starvation that the communities 
to which they have fled have been unable to provide a chance to 
earn a living. The most recent reports from Shanghai indicated 
that relief funds even for that city would be exhausted by the end 
of April. In the interior there are hundreds of centers needing 
relief where none has yet been given. Unless the Christians of 
America act promptly, deaths from starvation will soon out- 


number those from battle.” 
* * * 


AN ARMS PROGRAM WILL FOSTER FASCISM 


It is painful to see staunch liberals such as Senator George 
Norris giving support to the arms program. They do so on the 
ground that the United States is actually menaced by the Fascist 
nations, and that nothing but superior might will stop them. 

If Fascism comes in America, it will not be as a result of 
invasion and conquest by a Fascist power—a virtual impossibility 
due to our geographical position—but because of Fascism sprout- 
ing and growing up within our borders. Hence the best de- 
fenses against Fascism are policies which make American soil 
infertile to its growth. 

Is arming to the teeth such a policy? On the contrary, arms 
and Fascism go hand in hand. Fascism puts complete faith in 
armed strength. All armies and navies are fascist in their systems 
of government. Further, generals and admirals constantly try 
to foist fascistie policies upon civilian governments. Witness 
the army-promoted May dictatorship bill, the attempts of the 
War Department to get universal military training, to militarize 
the C. C. C. camps, and to plant the R. O. T. C. in every school. 
The army training manual for long taught a definition of democ- 
racy which plainly showed the soldier’s contempt for that system 
of government. It follows that the bigger the army and navy, 
the more danger that civilian government will be supplanted by 
military rule. Precisely this has happened in Japan, according 
to reports. 

A big army, navy, and air force, with their accompanying 
parades and demonstrations, laudatory pictures in the press, on 
signboards, and in the movies, martial music on the air, the sight 
of uniforms everywhere, naturally and inevitably infect a nation 
with the military spirit—which is precisely what the Fascists 
want. The more men put under arms and the more industry 
devoted to the production of arms and munitions, the greater the 
vested interest in force and the stronger the motive impelling 
the nation to use force—which again is exactly the Fascist pro- 
gram. Hence the arms policy plays into the hands of Fascism. 

The navy bill would make it United States’ policy to be 
strong enough to defend both shores at one and the same time, 
but what of our internal “shores” meanwhile? What are we 
doing to defend ourselves from the invasion of false ideas from un- 
der our very feet? Franco expects Barcelona to fall to his 
“fifth column,” that is, to his sympathizers within the city. 
Fascism has its “fifth column” in America, too. The arms 
policy, by sanctioning force as the way to settle problems and by 
spreading the military spirit through the nation, will aid and abet 
that “fifth column.” 
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The United States is in a uniquely favorable position to 
maintain democracy if it will. It has few colonies to be coveted 
by Fascist powers. It is peopled with the most democratic, free- 
dom-loving people of all nationalities. It has a relatively high 
average standard of living and a strong determination to raise 
it higher. And it is so located that it is not threatened by any 
power and so does not need a huge military machine for defense. 
The heaviest blow it can deal to Fascism would be to refrain 
from building such a machine—to use its resources rather for 
building works of peace and improving economic well-being.— 
‘The Co-operative Builder. 


* * * 


A YOUNG FATHER TO HIS VERY YOUNG SON* 
Dear Son: 

When you receive this letter you will have attained the ripe 
age of one year. At least, that is the way this sometimes pe- 
euliar world figures time and ages. So, by that standard, your 
anniversary will be celebrated. 

Having now achieved an age of some presumed discretion 
(I hope), it seems most appropriate that your old daddy should 
instruct you in a few of the facts of life that should be part 
of your mental equipment as you approach the assuming of 
greater responsibilities in the world. 

- In the first place, this is called your birthday. But it should 
mot be celebrated for your benefit. Your mother is the one 
who should be showered with presents and love and thoughtful- 
ness. And it is you who, instead of expecting the rest of the 
world to pay you tribute, should be the principal contributor to 
your ma’s happiness. 

"You see, on this eventful day a year ago, you were not 
especially worried about anything. You didn’t do a thing to 
make yourself famous or to earn the right to be worshiped (as 
you doubtless are being). It was your mother who earned your 
eternal gratitude and mine. 

Being men, you and I will never know just how hard she 
worked and how much she suffered that day. And it was for us, 
son. Don’t ever forget that. All she got for herself was the 
severest punishment that a human being can take, and a life 
sentence to work for someone else and think of someone else 
ibefore herself. 

Sometime I’ll be able to tell you more about that day. 
When I do you’ll know, perhaps for the first time, what a very 
wonderful thing a mother is and how fine a mother you have. 
Until that time, my son, I want you to take your dad’s word for 
it that your birthday should really be Mother’s Day. So, be 
good and kind and thoughtful of your mother on your own birth- 
day above all other days. She’ll understand. 

The second thing is this. This is only a formal way of dat- 
ing your age. It isn’t very real. For you’re lots more than a 
year old to your mother and dad. Both of us dreamed and 
hoped for you and about you for years before you came to us. 
Even before your mother and I had the blessed good fortune to 
meet, we had thought about the little child who sometime would 
come to live with us. 

In the years before we were married we talked about you 
and planned for you. When we knew that you at last were 
going to be with us, we almost lived for you. You were very 
real for us long before either of us saw you—or even before we 
were married and ready to be your mother and dad. 

So your birthday is just an accident. It marks that day, 
almost chosen at random, that we first saw you and you gave 
your first cry. Neither one of us can ever tell you just how 
old you are to us. We don’t know. But it’s years and years 
- older than the number of candles on your cake. 

And the third thing is this. Both your mother and I have 
given you very precious things. Sometime you'll learn how 
many of the things you take for granted other boys and girls 


*A young minister recently ordained, separated from his 
wife and baby for some months, wrote this letter to his son, then 
one year of age. 


‘portant your health and strength are. 


don’t have. We’re happy that we are able to give them to 
you. But we expect you to take good care of them and to do 
as much for the son we hope you will sometime have. 

For instance, there’s your name. You bear only your 
dad’s. It’s a good name. It’s a clean name, and an honorable 
name. It isn’t distinguished particularly, but that’s a challenge 
to you to make it distinguished. And, if the customs of the 
land so decreed, you could bear your mother’s name with just as 
much pride—and you'd have just as great an obligation to keep 
it as clean and fine as you received it. 

And there’s your health. Both your mother and dad have 
the good fortune, perhaps somewhat through care, to be very 
healthy animals. And you’ve started your life in what the doc- 
tors tell us is the best of health. For a while we shall look out for 
you and help you to preserve and build up this health. But 
you’ve got to begin pretty soon to take some care of it yourself. 
It will be a few years yet before you'll understand just how im- 
When you do, you’ll 
want to keep the blessing with which you have started. 

And there’s your disposition. While you lived here at 
home with us, you had a grand one. And your mother writes me 
that while you’re visiting, you’ve kept it. Now I’ve got to 
admit that there may be some question as to who gave you that 
happy way you have. But when the joking is out of the way I 
suspect that both your mother and I had a little something to do 
with it. That’s what’s made so many people love youso. That’s 
what will go on making people love you. Don’t ever Jet your- 
self go sour! That’s the surest way to lose friends. We’re so 
thankful that we’ve been able to start you so happily. We pray 
that you may continue that way. 

Maybe this is enough for one birthday. There’s so much 
more that I’d like to say, so much more to be said. But if you'll 
remember these things, your mother and dad will always be 
proud of you. And I suspect that your mother will know that 
your arrival in the world a year ago was worth all that it cost in 
work and suffering. 

Your Loving Father. 


* * * 


PEOPLE—AND SHIPS—WHEN RETIRING 


My interest in people who retire from business or the farm 
or the professions is beginning to get a trifle more personal than 
it used to be. 

Why do they retire? That’s usually an easy question. 
They may be forced to quit, either by a rule of business or by 
reason of physical disability. 

But why does a man—women seldom “‘retire”—quit his job 
if he doesn’t need to? Maybe he’s tired; more often he thinks he 
is. 

Everybody has noticed what so often happens after a man’s 
retirement. Without any particular cause, the processes of old 
age seem to speed up, and in a few months people say, “How old 
Mr. So and So is getting!” 

A year ago I found a fragment by Christopher Morley, called 
“Psychology of a Ship,” that may strike you as it did me: 

We were at anchor in some South American port 
And Hector, our admirable steward, 

Was having trouble getting his orders in the galley. 
“T’ll tell you the psychology of a ship,” 

He murmured in my ear. 

“A ship is meant to sail. 

When she stops, intelligence stops.” 


That’s what I think; “‘a ship is meant to sail.’”’ And I’ve 
made up my mind that when my time for retirement comes I’ll 
stay tied up at the dock long enough to discharge cargo and take 
on supplies, and then, up anchor! bound for new ports away off 
what has been my own regular course. 

No Sailors’ Snug Harbor for me. I’m afraid Christopher 
Morley is right—when the ship stops, intelligence stops, es- 
pecially if the ship’s timbers are still sound and the captain can 
still hold his craft to a true course.—Justus Timberline in Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BOUND TO REVEAL OUR HIDEOUT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I note in a recent issue of the Leader at the bottom of the 
page where the new members are reported the statement: ‘‘Sey- 
eral of the reports of new members here given would have ap- 
peared in the list given last week if they had been sent to 176 
Newbury Street instead of to 16 Beacon Street.’’ 

I do not think this applies to me, as I do not recall ever 
having sent any matter intended for publication to any other 


address than 176 Newbury Street, but quite evidently there are. 


some people who either never knew, or else cannot remember, 
that the editorial sanctum was not moved to 16 Beacon Street 
when the other departments were so transferred. Now a careful 
examination of the paper does not disclose, so far as I can see, 
any information to the effect that the editorial rooms are still 
at 176 Newbury Street, and inasmuch as everyone knows that 
the Leader is published by the Universalist Publishing House, 
and as it is very clearly stated at the bottom of the first column 
inside of the cover that the said Publishing House is at 16 Beacon 
Street, it is not to be wondered at that many persons do send 
their matter for publication to that address. 

Now I suggest that you place a line in the same column, 
somewhere, to the effect that the ‘Editorial Rooms are located 
at 176 Newbury Street,’’ and this will, or at least ought to, do 
away with much confusion. 

W. H. Skeels. 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 


+ 1% 


CHRISTIAN FUNERALS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

An article in The Christian Leader for May 7, 1938, by the 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper, reprinted from The Christian Register, 
discusses a new procedure for funerals. Most thoughtful persons 
will agree with him that our traditional funeral customs more 
often suggest paganism than Christianity, while the central 
place in the whole occasion of a lifeless body upon which all the 
arts of the mortician have been lavished in an endeavor to make 
it appear natural and lifelike, does militate against the note of 
spiritual victory that the officiating clergyman tries to sound. 

Several years ago I spoke to the adult class in our church 
on the subject, “My Own Funeral.” I said that I have left 
orders for the immediate cremation of my body upon its being 
declared dead by a physician. It is not to be embalmed, nor 
placed on display in a casket. When the purifying flame has 
done its work, my ashes are to be scattered. Then, I told this 
group, if my family and friends wish to meet in some appropriate 
place, preferably a church, for a memorial service, they may do 
so at their convenience. 

At the conclusion of the class period a noble Christian 
woman asked me to write out for her the essential parts of my 
remarks, saying that it was exactly the kind of funeral she had 
long wished for herself. I complied with her request, and when 
she passed from life to Life Eternal some two or three years later, 
orders were found for the disposal of her body according to the 
manner I had suggested in my talk to the class. 

It was a week or ten days after her death before her family 
and friends gathered in our church late one Sunday afternoon 
just as the setting sun was making the window facing the west a 
mosaic of flaming golds and blues and reds. There was a single 
bouquet of cut flowers in the memorial vase on the altar. For 
five or ten minutes after I took my place in the chancel the or- 
ganist played music that spoke of man’s upward struggle toward 
higher levels, ending with the hymn, “‘Abide with Me,” played 
on the chimes. Then I read several well-loved selections of 
Scripture, a poem or two, and spoke for a few minutes about the 
quality of the life that had gone from our sight, telling of her 
unswerving faith in immortality and her desire to have that 
faith expressed in the occasion which had brought us together. 


The service ended with a prayer and a short response on the or- 
gan. Without exception those present said to me afterwards that 
it had come nearer to their own thought of what such a service 
should be than any they ever attended. I know that I felt it 
had been a truly Christian service in fitting memory of one who 
lived and died in the light of the larger faith. 

I know of three other services very similar to this one I 
have described which have been held in Rochester during my 
pastorate here, and I predict that more like them will be held in 
the future. The modern funeral is not only a costly matter, 
often laying grievous financial burdens on a family for a long 
time, but it is getting farther and farther away from any sug- 
gestion of the essential faith of Christianity. Morticians are 
necessary to care for the disposal of the body at death, but they 
are adding more and more details which threaten to make of death 
a public spectacle that often proves disgusting. We. ministers 
can do something to educate and persuade our people to take 
such a view of death as did this woman to whom I have referred, 
and often, if we have the opportunity before death occurs in a 
home, we can make suggestions which will help the family to plan 
for a service that will save it from the suggestion of pagan rites. 
Charles Clare Blauvelt. 
Rochester, N. Y. : 

MR. CONNER’S TOPICAL POR LELE LE cise 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since you reprinted from the Northfield Press the account 
of the completion of my large work, you will permit me to say 
here that the full title of the six volumes is put in a manner so 
that the whole of the seven volumes will go, or be known, as 
“Life Studies.”” The full name of the six will be, not styling it, 
of course, as it will appear on the title page—‘‘A Topical Multi- 
manual Alphabetically Arranged as Life Studies.” The supple- 
mentary book, which had to be made additional because of 
the wealth of materials accumulated on many vital subjects, will 
be as simply stated. As little as Gilbert White thought of pub- 
lishing his notes on the “Natural History of Selborne” did the 
writer think to print in any form, when making them, his notes 
of “Life Studies.” 

Charles C. Conner. 

East Northfield, Mass. 


* * 


DR. FISTER ON A NOBLE CATHOLIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Father Leonard Feeney has written a book which he calls 
“Fish on Friday,” which will explain to Protestants, in a cheerful 
way, many things about the Catholic faith. Here is a sample as 
he writes of a Protestant minister who is a personal friend: “We 
are a perfect complement of one for the other. He is a living 
example of what I should like to be in the way of nobility, sin- 
cerity, kindliness and singleness of purpose. I am definitely 
what he longs to be in the way of spiritual power. He can for- 
give injuries, but I can forgive sin. He can soothe the dying, I 
can anoint the dying. The size of his Sunday conpregation de- 
pends on the sun; mine on the son of God. His sermons are well 
written but his service is meaningless. My sermons are poorly 
written, but my service is the sublimest act of religious worship 
ever conceived. He has two lovely children, but his title is 
‘Mister.’ I am homeless and childless, but thousands of loving 
hearts call me ‘Father.’ ” 

Harry F. Fister. 

Milford, Mass. ’ 

wae e: 


RE HICKS EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Your ‘Re Hicks” editorial was one hundred percent fine. 
And I’m no Communist either. Keep up the good work. 
Oscar Perry. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The Ministry of Prophecy 


We Prophesy in Part. By Willard L. 

Sperry. (Harper. $2.00.) 

Dean Sperry gave the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures at Yale this year, tackling the 
very difficult task of interpreting afresh 
ithe central task of the Protestant minis- 
try, but he brought to it all his gifts 
of exposition and the clarity and aptness 
of illustration which have made his books 
so welcome to a wide circle of readers. 
Here, certainly, is no hackneyed treatment 
of a theme outworn; the practical question 
which faces the preacher day after day 
and week after week was present to Dean 
Sperry’s mind as he conceived and worked 
out this treatment of the prophetic work 
of the Christian minister. It is not simpli- 
fying the theme too much to say that the 
question is, With what authority shall a 
preacher speak and to what end? Dean 
Sperry is forthright in his answer and he is 
realistic; he knows from experience that 
no single formula provides the answer, and 
that each attempt at an answer carries 
with it the dangers of over-emphasis. And 
he knows, as one of those who represented 
American churches at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, that the issues are vital in all the 
churches today. 

At the very outset he sets his standard 
high; prophecy is not achieved by mere 
detachment from tradition or by the 
simple expedient of criticizing what others 
have believed. The liberty of prophesying 
is something more than the right to say 
what we happen to think at the moment, 
‘sin the bland trust that our words will be 
received as an inspired utterance.”’ None 
of the great prophets has become great 
without passing through a long period of 
self-discipline or without having his roots 
deep in the soil of some religious tradition. 
“Random reflections which occur to us 
when we are theologically fancy-free’”’ do 
not constitute the material of prophecy. 
“Prophecy implies, ultimately, that mys- 
terious margin which inspiration adds to 
honest craftsmanship.” 

Dean Sperry knows well enough the 
sort of man who enjoys smashing the 
formal conventions of religion, and, 
though he does not devote too much time 
to distinguishing such people from those 
who are really rendering a prophetic ser- 
vice, he characterizes them effectively. He 
-sees the danger these people are always in. 
“‘Tnitial irreverence toward lesser authori- 
ties may unconsciously crystallize in a 
‘man’s character, so that he becomes in- 
-eapable of reverence to a higher authority.” 

One real mark of the prophet is that the 
things he has to say are in the main so 
unwelcome that his personal comfort would 


ns 
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counsel silence. ‘“‘Every truly prophetic 
utterance has the quality of being forced 
upon a man, and then wrung out of him.” 
When that authentic experience comes it 
brings deeply satisfying rewards for all the 
disciplines which have made it possible. 
“To be persuaded that some eternal 
scheme of things stands behind our words 
to warrant and to redeem them... . is 
profound joy.”’ But we must not make the 
mistake of attaching to “matters of 
more or less’ the appearance of prophecy, 
which always deals with absolutes in the 
field of moral conviction. ‘“‘When we 
prophesy we get wholly out of the com- 
parative moods of work-a-day life into 
another world where a distinction be- 
tween shades of grey ceases to satisfy us 
because we are face to face with a blinding 
whiteness and a black darkness.” 

The difficulties which the Christian 
Church has had with prophets, with their 
self-deception and their assurance that 
they spoke for the Lord when others felt 
they were expressing mere opinion about 
merely transient shadows, and the danger 
which faces any church when it accepts 
the principle of lay leadership, are well 
handled in a chapter devoted to the Chris- 
tian prophet. Dean Sperry recalls that at 
Edinburgh last summer, when some of the 
continental churches which exalt the 
authority of the Scriptures were afraid 
that a declaration offered to the conference, 
which declared that we should expect and 
encourage the exercise of the gifts of 
prophecy by lay men and women, would 
pave the way for excesses such as the 
Church had suffered from in other ages, 
their fears were quieted by the insertion 
of a statement that “the prophetic ministry 
is never safe without a corporate dis- 
cipline.” Significantly enough, that was 
introduced by a Quaker, and Dean Sperry 
adds a warning to young ministerial hearers 
that unless they are willing to test their 
own claims to prophecy by the common 
sense, of the Christian community the 
ministry may not be the best place for 
them to serve. 

The temptation to seek unconventional- 
ity for its own dramatic values, and, by 
contrast, the value of a continuous com- 
merce between the prophet and his people 
over a period of years so that something 
like a common purpose and conviction 
may develop, are treated in two fine chap- 
ters on the edification of the church and 
the cult of unconventionality. Many prac- 
tical suggestions are found in the closing 
chapters on professional skills and time- 
liness in sermons, 

This collection of lectures certainly 
belongs in the great succession of Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching. Timely 
as they are, in the sense that they discuss 
the questions which preachers of our own 


day have to face, they do not suffer in the 
least from the curse of undue. contem- 
poraneity; they are as likely to be read, 
to say the least, by later generations of 
would-be preachers as any volumes in the 
series thus far published. This because 
they come from the depth of sincerity of a 
man who might have won distinction in 
any one of several fields but has not been 
able to help being a preacher, and because 
they deal with a question which each 
generation must ask and somehow answer 
in its turn. 


H.E.B.S. 


* * 


A Book for Liberals 


This Do and Live. By Horace West- 
wood. (Beacon Press: Boston. $1.50.) 


Horace Westwood is qualified, by in- 
telligence, kindliness and skill, to do a 
number of things well. So also are many 
other folks. But few persons are so able 
as he when it comes to offering ‘‘Tech- 
niques of Life for Liberals.” 

On May 16, the Beacon Press released 
his new book entitled ‘‘This Do and Live.” 

It is not a habit of mine to write book 
reviews or to pour out lavish praise of 
something I have not read. If I ever 
were to write reviews, and this book by 
Westwood fell to my lot, I can under- 
stand, knowing the man as I do and feeling 
the need for what he has done so keenly, 
what a temptation it would be for me to 
start out with the usual “glory, laud and 
honor’’ which I so dislike in the opening 
and closing paragraphs of most book re- 
views. It is a temptation, I say, for 
me to comment on the warmth, the ten- 
derness, the humor, of the author, or his 
own religious devotion which, while ob- 
vious, never obtrudes. All of this I am 
passing up, as well as the usual clichés 
about inexhaustible resource, apposite- 
ness of illustration, felicity of phrase, and 
the like. 

Suffice it to say that here is the type of 
thing we, as liberals, have been starving 
to death for. It is not just another hand- 
book of ‘‘devotions,” but a laboratory in 
which we are invited to do our own think- 
ing and experimenting. Every one of the 
twelve groups of lessons which fill the 
book’s 155 pages is a work of art, but of 
special significance to me, and, I suspect, 
to many of our faith, is the one (Group 
VII) on “Freedom.” 

Much splendid material of this order is 
now available. If it serves its purpose, I 
have no objection. But, as I try to put to 
use some of the things put out by our Chris- 
tian Science, Oxford Group, and Unity 
friends (who sometimes retain the Uni- 
versalist label) I am disappointed. Author 
after author falls back into a resort to 
authority or escape. But here, in West- 
wood’s book, is no evidence of that tragic 
weakness. Here, on the other hand, is a 
wealth from which the liberal may draw 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE CHRISTIAN YOUTH IN 
HOLLAND 


The following article on the Free Chris- 
tian Youth Movement in Holland is re- 
printed here from the L. I. B. News, and 
will be of special interest to those who are 
planning to attend the annual conference 
of the Leyden International Bureau in 
Holland this summer. 

“When you take an issue, no matter 
which one, of the L. I. B. Bulletin and 
turn to the back page, you will probably 
be puzzled by the titles of four Dutch 
member groups! You will surely ask: 
Why four groups in such a small country? 
What is the relationship between all these 
conglomerations of free Christian youth? 
And then, which of them is to be our host 
when we come this summer to Holland to 
attend the L. I. B. Conference? Surely 
this is an embarrassing question, especially 
as you were probably unaware until now 
of the typical Dutch peculiarity of making 
departments of everything that can be so 
treated. Therefore it will be useful for 
you to learn what are the differences and 
special qualities of these groups. 

“There is first of all the ‘Central Coun- 
cil for Free Christian Youth Work.’ This 
is not an association in the usual meaning 
of the word, it is not an independent group 
of young people, it is a committee linking 
up the three associations into which the 
Dutch Free Christian Youth is divided. 
It organizes everything that is to be or- 
ganized, especially the forty camps each 
summer and social evenings each winter 
for boys and girls of the age of twelve to 
eighteen. As this difference of age is too 
great, the younger-ones are organized into 
a special group of ‘Free Birds’ (ages 12- 
15), the older ones (ages 15-18) in the 
‘Free Christian Youth Societies Associa- 
tion,’ both having their own organs. 
The Young People’s Churches like as they 
exist in about twenty-five cities and towns, 
are working in close connection with these 
associations. 

‘When you thus know that this impor- 
tant title means only a union between three 
other important titles, we can proceed and 
frankly state that the oldest of these three 
is the ‘Free Christian Student Union’ 
founded in 1915. Each of the six univer- 
sity towns (Leiden, Utrecht, Amsterdam, 
Groningen, Delft and Wageningen) has a 
section of this union, together amounting 
to more than 600 members. They concen- 
trate on academic work by having papers 
on religious and cultural themes, but also 
organize socials and provide a link of 
friendship between very different kinds of 
students. Each department is divided 
into debating clubs dealing with special 
themes each year in about six or seven 
meetings. 

“The ‘Free Christian Youth Association’ 


was founded in 1918 by former students 
especially for non-academic young people. 
It is organized into divisions all over the 
country and has an aggregate of members 
numbering up to 3500. 

“For the young people of the middle 


and lower classes who are not particularly 


attracted by the cultural and independent 
‘Youth Association,’ the ‘Rijzende Kerk’ 
(Rising Church) for Country Youth, was 
founded some ten years ago. Here it is in 
the leadership of the young ministers that 
adds so much to the popularity of this 
group containing about 4000 members of 
sixteen years of age and over. 

“T suppose it is much less confusing 


than it appears to be, and at any rate 
notwithstanding all these divisions there 
is a great unity between the several groups: 
about which you will have no doubts when 
you come to Holland this summer. Surely 
you will feel the unity between all the 
people from different countries with dif- 
ferent languages and customs. There is 
one thing that embraces us all—Free 
Christianity.” 

E. D. Ninck Blok. 


* * 


STILL TIME 


There is still time to make reservation 
for the trip to the L. I. B. Conference this: 
summer. If you feel that there is any pos- 
sibility of your making the trip to Holland 
please write immediately to William D. 
Metz, Tour Secretary, 16 Beacon Street,, 
Boston, Mass. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRIEFLY—THE W. U. M. S. CON- 
VENTION IN MALDEN 


It was the priivlege of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts to hold its Convention sessions 
in the beautiful First Parish Church of 
Malden. Never before have we attended 
a State or even a National Convention 
where every detail for the comfort and 
enjoyment of guests, and for the efficiency 
of a program, was better cared for.. Al- 
though resolutions were passed in all ses- 
sions of the several Conventions express- 
ing this same feeling and extending thanks 
to the minister and members of the parish, 
we feel we must say this where it can be 
read from coast to coast. Since October 
committees have been at work preparing 
for the Convention, and how these men 
and women have worked! It must be a 
source of great satisfaction to everyone 
who contributed to the success of this 
Convention that what they did has made 
the three days in Malden outstanding in 
the memory of all who attended as a per- 
fectly planned and competently executed 
piece of organized service. 

We expect the sessions of the W. U. M.S. 
of Massachusetts will be recorded in de- 
tail elsewhere in the Leader, but we wish to 
place especial emphasis on a few matters. 

The presiding officer did her job with 
her usual ability; the worship service, in- 
cluding the beautiful vocal solos, was of 
high order; the greetings were sincere 
and pleasingly given. The reports were 
both encouraging and discouraging. For 
instance, we cannot feel encouraged when 
we learn that Massachusetts has lost more 
members this past year thau it has gained; 
that the total membership of the state is 
now 1,097. We can remember when it 
was more than 2,000. Is not this fact 
sufficient to show the imperative need for 
a concerted effort to evaluate our whole 
program and make whatever changes and 


additions may be necessary to inspire and 
interest other women in becoming mem- 
bers of a National Association of Univer- 
salist Women? It is a problem we must 
face together and face immediately. 

We expected the report of the State 
Chairman of North Carolina would bring 
before the Convention the seriousness of 
the situation in the Old North State, and 
again we looked for some statement re- 
garding this in the report of the Chairman 
on Business. The situation, however, did 
not come before the delegates from these 
sources. Mission Circle presidents had 
been acquainted with the graveness of the 
financial situation in North Carolina, and 
we hoped were prepared to help in a solu- 
tion. The president called upon Mrs. 
Seth R. Brooks, National Chairman of 
North Carolina work, to speak to this 
question. Mrs. Brooks commended the 
women for their expressed desire to con- 
tinue their support of the work and their 
hope that in the near future the work might 
be extended to other states in the South. 
But she also brought before the Convention 
the seriousness of the existing financial 
condition in North Carolina, and made an 
urgent appeal for expressions of opinion 
from the floor. Mrs. Brooks has received 
about half of the deficit either in gifts 
or pledges. This means that the matter 
of the payment of the last two months’ 
salaries to ministers is not yet solved, nor 
is the question of if and where and how 
we shall curtail another year. The Execu- 
tive Board must know by June 1 what it 
can expect in the way of financial assist- 
ance from the Circles for next year. If 
no pledges to care for the known deficit 
are made, what next? Shall we abandon 
the services of one minister and close that 
parish or circuit? Shall we ask them to 
accept a drastic reduction in salary? We 
are sorry to report that no one took ad- 
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NEWS FROM MAINE 
‘Portland, All Souls 


We have recently held a_ successful 
Parent-Teacher-Pupil dinner. Its purpose 
-was to bring the parents of our children to 
the church; to help them understand the 
principles for which the school stands; to 
get acquainted with the teachers, and 
teachers in turn to have a chance to meet 
the parents. We also wanted to give 
parents and children an opportunity to 
enjoy an evening of recreation and fellow- 
ship at the supper table. 

This was the second affair of its kind 
we have held within two months, and 
attendance increased from fifty-three at 
the first to eighty-one at the second. We 
served a supper of meat, potatoes, vege- 
tables, rolls and butter, dessert and coffee, 
for twenty-five cents (adults) and fifteen 
cents (pupils). This wholesome menu 
netted a profit both times of about $5.00. 

After supper, as superintendent of the 
school, I gave a short talk in which I at- 
tempted to show what part the home must 
play in religious education. I also tried to 
(prepare parents for the fact that the chil- 
dren might not be able to repeat Bible 
verses at five years of age, but that we 
were attempting to teach them how to live, 
and to search for God and truth. Then, 
with a short word of explanation, we gave 
each parent of our younger children a 
copy of “Prayers for Little Children.’’ 

Next the minister told the group briefly 
of the opportunities for parents in our 
ladies’ and men’s forum classes. Then 
came a program in which children partici- 
pated by classes and individually. This 
was done to get the parents to come out, 
also to provide entertainment. We went 
on the premise that the more children 
there were to take part in the program the 
greater would be the interest of the fathers 
and mothers. It worked well. 

As to results, first it was apparent that 
a feeling of good-will was established be- 
tween the homes and the church school. 
' Secondly, children and parents had a 
thoroughly enjoyable time—one group in 
presenting the entertainment, the other 
in viewing it. Though it be ever so small, 
there was an impression made upon the 
‘parents who heretofore did not under- 
stand clearly the purpose of the school, 
and who were not being reached by All 
Souls Church. 


Edythe M. Diem, Superintendent. 


Portland, Congress Square 


The current year at church school has 
proved a happy one for all concerned. 
Greatly increased enrollment and activities 
are most encouraging. Average attend- 
ance so far is from fifteen to twenty ahead 
of last year, and despite many rainy Sun- 
days attendance has held up evenly. 


Rev. Tracy M. Pullman 


Dean of the Institute of Religious Educa- 
tion to be held at Ferry Beach, Maine, 
July 16-23, 1938 


During the year we have attempted to 
vary our worship services by the use of 
stereopticon slides once a month. In this 
series we have benefited by the splendid 
slides available through the G. S. S. A. 
Also, one Sunday a month various classes 
of the school conduct the worship service, 
another feature enjoyed by pupils of the 
school. 

In place of monthly meetings of all 
teachers, we have four meetings a year of 
the complete staff, but each of the three 
departments (primary, junior and senior) 
has its own monthly conference. In this 
way we find that departmental problems 
may be settled without taking the time 
and attention of the entire staff. When 
necessary, important problems from these 
conferences are brought into the nearest 
quarterly meeting. Suppers with a speaker 
following are held in conjunction with 
the quarterly meetings. 

Our morning Easter service at church 
school was built around the small children 
from the primary department, and each 
child was given a package of seeds to 
plant, after hearing an appropriate story 
by Miss Virginia Stevens of the teaching 
staff. In the evening a religious play, 
“Stephen Finds the Way,” written by our 
own Miss Marion L. Ulmer, was excellently 
given by members of the church school 
before a congregation of four hundred 
people. This was a fine achievement for 
Miss Ulmer and the cast of players. 

A big Stunt Night program, such as 
Congress Square is famous for, is the next 
item on our social program, on May 20. 

The Women’s Class, under the direction 
of Miss Ulmer, is an important factor in 
the church school, and brings the women 
of the church to church school. A Men’s 


Class is a need still to be met. We hope 
to have one next year. 
Fred N. Allen, Superintendent. 


* 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT NOTES 


There must be a greatly increased in- 
terest in puppetry, or the speculative pub- 
lishing business would not be issuing so 
many books on the subject. Haste seems 
to have brought several ill-considered 
books on the market, and the purchaser 
must bring discretion to the purchase, at 
least to the extent of knowing what phase 
of puppetry he most wishes to know about. 
For the church school workers approaching 
the subject with interest but no experi- 
ence, and wishing to utilize puppetry in 
religious education, probably “The Be- 
ginner’s Puppet Book” by Alice Hoben, 
based on actual experiences in progressive 
New York schools, is the most encouraging 
and enlightening book so far issued. It is 
published by Noble and Noble. 

Half of the book takes one step-by-step 
through the making of simple marionettes 
and puppets, illustrated with many clear 
line drawings and large photographs of 
beautifully clear detail. The other half of 
the book contains five simple plays and a 
comprehensive bibliography, illustrating 
how the puppet may be correlated with 
literature, social studies and physical 
sciences. Nobody has written a good 
book yet which will do this for the field of 
religion; but with the suggestions here 
given any intelligent person ought to be 
able to go on to some exciting experiences 
in the way of puppet-play making with 
church-school children. Probably several 
of the items will be improved upon by 
workers with originality, which is as it 
should be. But no one with any vision in 
the field of elementary education will be 
able to look through this book without 
having an uncontrollable impulse to start 
a puppet project at once. 

The approach to the subject is that of 
progressive education: the creation of a 
project enlisting hands, intellect and emo- 
tions, the spontaneous enlistment of the 
total personality to a desired end. Here 
puppetry is used as a means, not as an end 
in itself. Finished details are uncalled 
for; the group activity, the interest in the 
growing thing at hand, the ready visualiz- 
ing of a worthy idea, these are the im- 
portant things. The drama is one of the 
most important adjuncts to modern 
education; the puppet is one of the simplest 
and most valuable of dramatic devices; 
and “The Beginner’s Puppet Book’’ of- 
fers the happiest approach to educational 
puppetry. Any church school that is in 
step with the times should create the office 
of puppet-instructor, and buy him this 


book. 
L.G. Williams. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


Washington Observes Mother’s Day 


T is a great day for the women of any 
church when the men work in the 
kitchen. This is Mother’s Day! And such 
an experience was ours in Washington 
as part of our week-end observance of 
Mother’s Day, May 8. 

No one organization wanted to assume 
the responsibility of sponsoring the Moth- 
er and Daughter Banquet, but all felt it 
would be fine to have one. The last one 
was held in 1935, so it really was time to 
re-establish the custom. After talking it 
over with several groups some of the 
younger men offered to get the dinner, and 
“man” the dining-room. Members of the 
W. E. D. O. Circle (business and profes- 
sional women) agreed to decorate the hall 
and set the tables. The Sunday Evening 
Fellowship, a revived organization made 
up of members of the parish between 
twenty-five and forty-five years of age, 
agreed to take care of planning the pro- 
gram. And so, by all groups helping, the 
affair came to pass. 

Perkins Hall looked very attractive 
with its arches outlined with great sprays 
of wistaria, paper to be sure, from the 
April fair. The tables in a great U, with 
polished tops, and individual square paper 
lace place mats, green glass ware, and our 
unusually attractive dishes, added to the 
festiveness of the occasion. Bowls of 
wigelia and lavender iris alternated with 
lavender candles down the length of the 
tables, while the head table, the bottom of 
the U, boasted as a centerpiece a great 
bowl of iris with two taller bouquets of 
pink bachelor buttons on either side. 

Early in the morning our chefs arrived, 
pared the potatoes for the sixty guests and 
the fifteen male assistants, strung the 
beans, mixed the tomato juice cocktails, 
made the iced tea, and put the great roasts 
of beef into the oven. It takes much longer 
to do than to report it, as everyone knows 
who has ever attempted it. 

When the guests arrived that evening 
they found attractive souvenir programs 
at each place. The cover carried a spray of 
pink carnations, with the words in gilt, 
“For Mother.’”’ The whole was mounted 
on green cover paper, which set it off to 
advantage. It was a treat to watch the 
men, young and old, hustling the cocktail 
cups off the tables, lining up for their 
quotas of dinner plates, serving with ease 
and ability, and not forgetting to hint for 
tips—with no lesser lights than our minis- 
ter, Dr. Perkins, and our pastor emeritus, 
Dr. van Schaick, leading the procession. 
All the men members of the Board of 
Management were our humble servants, 
either in the dining-room or in the kitchen. 
Roast beef done to a turn, with delicious 
gravy, mashed potatoes, fresh string beans, 


hearts of lettuce salad with French dress- 
ing, hot rolls, iced tea, ice cream with 
fresh strawberries, and Girl Scout cookies, 
comprised .our menu, every bit of it 
planned and prepared and served by the 
men. : 

Our toastmistress was Miss Doris M. 
Uppercue, a member of the Board of 
Management, who took her job seriously 
and did it well. When the roll was called 
for two generations—mother and daughter 
—to stand, a large percentage of those 
present rose. Then grandmothers, mothers 
and daughters, and several groups stood. 
Miss Uppercue herself was a member of 
the group which rose when four genera- 
tions stood. 

Two of our junior high school girls were 
on the program, Alice Bessemer giving a 
Tribute to the Modern Mother, and Ruth 
Smallman telling us the origin of Mother’s 
Day. Miss Jessie M. Masters, the choir 
director, gave a delightful group of songs, 
closing with Dvorak’s ‘‘The Songs My 
Mother Taught Me.’ During the dinner 
Miss Masters led the group in familiar 
melodies. But the climax of our program 
came in the delightful and inspiring ad- 
dress by Mrs. Howell Daffer of the Colum- 
bia Heights Christian Church, who gave us 
intimate glimpses into the lives of mothers 
of such men as George Washington, 
Thomas Edison, James M. Barrie, Andrew 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester preached at 
Beacon Church, Brookline, May 15. 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, pastor of Camp 
Hill circuit of churches in Alabama, will 
preach the graduation sermon for the 
commencement at the Southern Industrial 
Institute, Camp Hill, Sunday, May 22. 


Prof. John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College 
was elected president of the New England 
Association of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion at its annual meeting held at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire Friday, May 6. 


Rey. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
addressed a large joint conference spon- 
sored by the State Welfare and Education 
Departments in the Senate chamber at 
Montpelier recently, speaking on the sub- 
ject, ‘The Broken Home and the Public 
School, a Psychological Analysis of Their 
Related Problems.” 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway was the 
speaker at a memorial service recently 
held for Mrs. Edwin Markham, with the 
president of the Browning Society and the 
president of the Poetry Club of America. 
Mr. Greenway addressed the New Jersey 


Carnegie and Felix Mendelssohn. Rapt 
attention on the part of the listeners was: 
a tribute to Mrs. Daffer’s choice of sub- 
ject matter, her delightful way of ex- 
pressing it, and her charming personality. 
We did notice, however, attentive though 
we were, that the waiters hurried through 
their dinners in the kitchen and slipped 
into the back of Perkins Hall so they 
wouldn’t miss too much of what was 
going on! But their voices did add value 
and depth to ours as we joined in “‘O 
Beautiful for Motherhood,” as our closing: 
song. 

Our idea in having this banquet was: 
as partial observance of Mother’s Day. 
But the fact that we made money on it, 
when we charged only fifty cents a plate, 
is due entirely to our excellent chairmen,. 
who planned and managed well—Asa 
McCain and Russell Chapman. We'll use 
them again! 

Next morning, Sunday, our junior high 
girls’ class had charge of the opening wor- 
ship of the upper school, and the mothers: 
of members of the department were guests. 
It was a happy occasion, and the girls. 
carried through the service with dignity 
and no trace of nervousness or an unsym- 
pathetic spirit. Different though they 
were, both these observances added to our 
appreciation of the usual fine church ser- 
vice, and the excellent sermon by Dr. 
Perkins on ‘“‘An Ideal Home.” 

HG.ats 


and Interests 


Bankers’ Convention at Atlantic City,. 
May 8. 
Massachusetts : 

Wakefield—Rev. John M._ Ratcliff, 
Ed. D., pastor. The second annual Family 
Day of the church was held Sunday, May 8. 
The gathering was a success in every way. 
The parish family groups were addressed 
by Dean Lee S. McCollester at the dinner 
meeting, following the church service. 
Reports are that in total numbers, in at- 
tendance, and in size of families, the gath- 
ering was larger than last year. 

North Weymouth.—Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton, pastor. Friends and parishioners 
to the number of 180 were present at the 
May breakfast on Tuesday, May 3. Five 
from this church were present at the 
Laymen’s Meeting in South Weymouth on 
Thursday evening, May 5. It is planned 
to have the Church Council meet each 
month and to have the meetings so in- 
teresting as to be attractive to the people. 

Everett.—Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. The special Easter offering 
amounted to $1,003. An offering was re- 
ceived on May 15 for the Ministerial Re- 
lief Fund of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention. 


——————————— 
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W. R. GREELEY ADDRESSES LAY- 
MEN AT SOUTH WEYMOUTH 


William Roger Greeley, outstanding 
Unitarian layman, was the principal 
speaker at a district meeting of Univer- 
salist laymen at South Weymouth, Mass., 
May 5. Introduced by Cornelius Parker, 
chairman of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Laymen’s Committee, Mr. Greeley 
told about the work of the New England 
Town Planning Committee enlisting high 
school students to develop original plans 
for community improvements. Pointing 
out that tendencies toward fascism threat- 
en the American ideals of democracy, Mr. 
Greeley said that by exciting the emotions 
of students over the heroic deeds of civic 
leaders we can inspire them with the 
glamor and worth-whileness of public 
service. Projects for local improvements 
are of such a varied nature that all of the 
skills being developed in secondary schools 
can be called upon in formulating a com- 
plete plan. The executive secretary of the 
New England Town Planning Committee, 
F. W. Taft of Lexington, Mass., is avail- 
able as a speaker before clubs and civic 
bodies. _ 

Following a supper served by the ladies 
of the Secunich Club, of which Mrs. Irene 
P. Olive was chairman, Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster welcomed the visiting delegations 
and turned the meeting over to Mr. Par- 
ker. Elwood Litchfield, secretary-treas- 
urer of the state committee, called the roll 
of churches in that district with the fol- 
lowing result: Braintree four; Abington 
six, Grove Hall six, Weymouth three, 
North Weymouth five, Weymouth Landing 
sixteen. Rev. Merrill Ward of Abington 
announced a meeting of the Old Colony 
Association at Taunton May 24 at which 
Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell and Dr. Seth Brooks 
would be speakers... Mrs. Louise Wilson 
sang several solos, accompanied by Mrs. 
Helen Bennett, pianist. Pictures of 
Ferry Beach were exhibited by R. F. Need- 
ham, secretary of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association, who urged attendance at the 
Institute of Churchmanship Aug. 20 to 27. 


ahem 
x 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR UNIVERSAL- 
ISTS 


Any Universalist man or woman over 
high school age, competent to receive and 
use instruction in dramatic arts, is 
eligible for a scholarship this summer at 
the Vermont Summer School of the Ama- 
teur Theater, conducted by Griswold 
Williams during July and August at 
Morrisville, Vt. Each scholarship pays 
fifty dollars out of a total cost of seventy- 
five dollars for a three-weeks course in 
Theater Arts, Religious Drama or Pup- 
petry. Persons especially desired as re- 
cipients are those who wish to prepare for 
supervision of dramatics in church school 
work; those wishing to use drama in wor- 
ship; those who would like to specialize in 
puppetry in religious education; or those 
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who have been active in dramatics in any 
church organization and wish additional 
experience. 

Through the generous interest of a 
group of Universalists headed by Victor A. 
Friend of Melrose, several scholarships 
are to be awarded to Universalists for the 
July and August courses. Details have 
been sent to all Universalist ministers, 
from whom anyone interested may secure 


them. 
* * 


DR. PERKINS’S RESIGNATION 


By unanimous vote, the members of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
at the annual meeting May 11 accepted 
the resignation of Dr. Frederic Williams 
Perkins as pastor. Dr. Perkins’s service 
will terminate Oct. 1. 

At the meeting Dr. Perkins read his 
resignation and thanked the parish for 
the outpouring of appreciation and affec- 
tion that had followed the announcement. 
Then he and Mrs. Perkins left. Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou presented resolutions which 
cited the effort to induce Dr. Perkins to 
withdraw the resignation, and the neces- 
sity to accept it. Then in substance the 
resolutions said: 

“We herein express our love and grati- 
tude to Dr. Perkins for his commanding 
and devoted service to the parish and the 
local congregation in Washington. By the 
high type of religious service which Dr. 
Perkins has established and maintained 
in the Washington church and by his par- 
ticipation in civic affairs through member- 
ship on the Board of Public Welfare and 
in other ways, Dr. Perkins has increased 
the knowledge of and respect for the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington. For this religious and civic 
service of Dr. Perkins, the local parish is 
profoundly grateful. 

‘We also record our appreciation of the 
privilege which the parish has enjoyed in 
working with Dr. Perkins in the planning, 
designing, and building of our church 
edifice in which the religious ideals of Dr. 
Perkins have found such complete ex- 
pression. Still more do we wish to com- 
mend the form of religious worship which 
Dr. Perkins has developed and maintained, 
representing an extraordinary unity among 
pastor, choir and congregation. We record 
our interest in, and pledge our devotion 
to, the continuance of this type of religious 
worship, believing that it is the fulfilment 
of the purpose for which the Universalist 
National Memorial Church was established 
in Washington. 

“We record our affection and love for 
Mrs. Perkins, who has at all times been a 
devoted pastor’s wife and a helpful friend 
to every member of the parish. 

“We record the hope that as one of our 
distinguished church leaders Dr. Perkins 
may frequently be found in the pulpit of 
the Washington church, and that he and 
Mrs. Perkins will frequently be visitors 
to the nation’s Capital, where they will 
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always find a warm welcome in our church, 
in our homes, and in our hearts.”’ 

The attendance was large and the feel- 
ing for Dr. Perkins was deep and genuine. 

At the meeting Miss Hortense Keables 
retired as treasurer, and Mr. Asa McCain 
was elected. Mr. Milton B. Granger, for 
many years an officer, and Mrs. Gilbert 
Saunders also retired from the Board of 
Management, and Mr. Hendrickson, head 
of the church forum, and Mrs. Holman 
took their places. 

Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin made a most 
effective and eloquent address in recog- 
nition of the service of Dr. Perkins. 


*  % 


FERRY BEACH CELEBRATION 
PITTSFIELD, MAINE 


In recent years a considerable number 
of people in the parish at Pittsfield, Maine, 
have become interested in Ferry Beach 
through attendance at the institutes and 
service with the Association’s staff of 
workers. Much of this enthusiasm has 
been caught from the leaders of the Pitts- 
field flock, Rev. and Mrs. Milo Folsom. 
They themselves became imbued with the 
Ferry Beach spirit many years ago, when 
there was a big tent colony at the grove. 
Since 1932 Rey. Josephine B. Folsom has 
rendered valued service as a director of 
the F.B. P. A. 

It is not surprising, then, that the cen- 
tral Maine Ferry Beach celebration at 
Pittsfield on May 6 had a record at- 
tendance of ninety people. Visiting dele- 
gations were headed by Rev. and Mrs. 
Henry T. Atwood of Bangor, Mrs. Ken- 
neth Hutchinson of Dexter, Rev. and 
Mrs. Will A. Kelley of Oakland, and Rev. 
and Mrs. Myles W. Rodehaver of Water- 
ville. 

During a social hour Mrs. Folsom and 
Secretary Needham greeted the cele- 
brators, who immediately became in- 
terested in an exhibit of Ferry Beach 
photographs. At the call for supper the 
crowd filed into the vestry, where the 
tables had been arranged in a hollow square. 
From the center of the square came the 
beams from a model lighthouse similar in 
appearance to the familiar one at Wood 
Island in Saco Bay. The tables were at- 
tractively decorated by Mrs. Hilda Hatch 
and Mrs. Avis Clement. Charles Vickery 
played the piano for Ferry Beach songs 
sung in the best Quillen dining-room man- 
ner. Horace Buxton sang a solo, accom- 
panied by Vashti Clement, pianist. The 
only speaker was Mr. Needham, who 
spoke of the enlarged institute program 
during the coming season, calling attention 
to the variety of features offered to the 
ministers, the laity and the young people 
of the Universalist Church. 

The second phase of the program was 
held in the parish hall and began with 
several songs by the Newport Boys’ Glee 
Club of which Vashti Clement is director 
and Barbara Swett accompanist. The 
Ferry Beach stereopticon pictures were 
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projected by Mr. Folsom and commented 
on by Mr. Needham. Then followed a 
series of ‘‘stunts” quite as impromptu and 
amusing as the vaudeville shows in Row- 
land Hall. Ruth Dudley and the other 
Dexter folks put on a charade, Barbara 
Mitchell of Oakland gave a reading, Milo 
Folsom and John Hatch illustrated a les- 
son in astronomy, Horace and Florence 
Buxton sang a funny song, the Newport 
boys rendered their high school cheer. 
The traditional Ferry Beach friendship 
circle, climaxing the formal program, was 
led by Mr. Folsom. 

The ladies who helped prepare the fine 
supper were Mrs. Ada Burton, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Marden, Mrs. Ethel Powell, Mrs. 
Florence Marden, Mrs. David Alexander, 
Avis Alexander, Mrs. Cora Minch, Mrs. 
Grace Tilton, Mrs. Florence Cornforth, 
Mrs. Bertha Wilbur and Mrs. Millie Morin. 
Florence Buxton was in charge of the 
dining room. 

BOP. Ns. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


For fifty years head of an important de- 
partment in a great normal school, Rose 
C. Swart at ninety-one is still a vigorous 
and highly useful member of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington. 

Joseph H. Davie is president of the board 
of trustees of the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Leonard B. Gray is minister of the 
Congregational church in Lebanon, N. H. 

Rev. Arthur Newell Moore is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Houlton, Maine. 

Corinne H. Brooks, the wife of Dr. Seth 
R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., is chairman 
of North Carolina Work of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

Fred Gladstone Bratton is professor of 
the history and literature of religion at 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


REV. JOSEPH W. BEACH INSTALLED 


The installation service for Rev. Joseph 
W. Beach, who succeeds Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson as pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Weorcster, Mass., was 
held Sunday, May 15, at four o’clock. The 
invocation and Lord’s Prayer were given 
by Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, pastor of 
All Souls Church of Worcester; the Scrip- 
ture was read by Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
newly elected pastor of Chestnut Street 
Congregational Church, Worcester, where 
Mr. Beach served as co-pastor before 
coming to the Universalist church. The 
address to the pastor was given by Rey. 
Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg and Dr. Tom- 
linson spoke on “The People’s Part.’ 
The installing prayer was given by Dr. 
Shepherd Knapp, pastor emeritus of 
Central Congregational Church, Worces- 
ter. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons brought greetings 
from the Massachusetts Convention, and a 


welcome from the churches of Worcester 
was extended by Rev. Richard G. Preston, 
rector of All Saints’ Episcopal Church and 
president of the Worcester Council of 
Churches. 

Mr. Beach closed the service with prayer 
and benediction. The music for the service 
was arranged by Mrs. Florence Pike May- 
nard, organist and director, and singing 
was by the church choir. 

Mr. Beach and his family were admitted 
to church membership at the Holy Thurs- 
day communion and fellowship service. 

Dr. Tomlinson, in his address to the 
people, enjoined them to furnish a con- 
gregation, to give the church a good 
business administration, to see that the 
bills are paid and that the minister does 
not go without his salary, nor have to raise 
it himself. To invite newcomers to the 
city, or neighbors with no church home, to 
attend with them their church. To wel- 
come strangers, and, above all, to have a 
friendly church. Lastly, to remember 
that with this installation service their 
pastor is Joseph W. Beach and not Vincent 
E. Tomlinson. “I have had my day, and a 
long one, filling the pastoral office, and 
gladly turn the duties and privileges over 
to one so well equipped. Of course the ties 
formed throughout thirty-eight years of 
close association in joy and sorrow are not 
to be lightly regarded, and naturally there 
will be some ‘unfinished business’ for me to 
do; but only as you give your pastor his 
rightful place and follow his lead, will the 
work prosper.” All this “for their own 
moral and spiritual culture, to make the 
community a better place to live, and to 
safeguard throughout the world the ideals 
of democracy and brotherhood, and back 
of all to build up the Kingdom of God as 
Christ revealed it, the one thing the 
troubled world needs.” 

Mr. Kapp’s subject was “The Work of 
the Minister Today.’’ He said that the 
minister must remember himself as a man; 
so often he is considered only as a pro- 
fessional person. He must carry an en- 
during memory of the solemn hour when 
he chose his calling. Through the years 
he has been building his character; ab- 
sorbing and assimilating from the saints 
of history and from the common people 
met in his daily life. He must keep un- 
stained the white radiance of his integ- 
rity. He must have an adequate concep- 
tion of his work. He must know what he 
is trying to do. A few years ago this was 
an easy matter, a little dogma and sermons 
following the established line. Now we 
look upon him as a man set apart to study 
the realm of human motives—to answer for 
us the great question, ‘‘What is life?’ 

He must have a clear concept of the 
Church and what it stands for; must know 
what he himself thinks of the Church. 
Religion is becoming an all-including term 
which covers psychology, social service, 
human relations and many other things. 
The minister of today must be a preacher, 


priest, teacher, adviser, administrator, 
counsellor, executive. He has two fune- 
tions, public speaker, and individual ad- 
viser. A Protestant minister’s prime job 
is that of preacher—giving the word to the 
people. We are facing chaotic conditions, 
wickedness in high places; people who do 
not realize their theories and beliefs are 
dynamically opposed to the laws of Chris— 
tianity. It is the place of the minister to 


tell them these things are wrong. The 


minister craves the right to fashion the 
social order, or to approach the individual! 
with counsel and advice. 


* * 


W.N. M.A. 
(Continued from page 664) 


vantage of her opportunity to speak, andi 
in so doing to help Mrs. Brooks in a solu- 
tion of the problem, which she must pre- 
sent to the National Executive Board at a 
special meeting called for May 27. 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell never fails to 
give an inspiring talk, and when she 
finishes one of her able presentations of a 
project, with its accompanying appeal for 
funds, we find both hearts and purses 
opened and a generous response is always 
assured. We were not disappointed in 
Malden, for when the pledges had been 
totaled for the “mission of healing” in the 
mountains of North Carolina, the amount 
was $611. Wonderful, wasn’t it? 

We hope much space can be given to the 
inspiring address of Mrs. William B. Oliver, 
who spoke on the subject “Who Is My 
Neighbor?” 

The service in memory of those mem- 
bers who have passed to the higher life 
during the year, and the candlelight ser- 
vice of allegiance, were impressive and 
very lovely. 

The list of new officers and department 
chairmen will be given later. 

eae 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


From thirty-five parishes in the five 
New England states of Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, enthusiastic Ferry Beach- 
ers came together for a reunion at the 
First Universalist Church of Arlington 
Friday night, April 29. One hundred and 
six people sat down at the tables for sup- 
per. Rey. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
Conn., president of the Ferry Beach Asso- 
ciation, presided over an enthusiastic and 
happy gathering of Ferry Beachers, both 
veterans and comparative newcomers. 
Mr. Sodergren, the engineer and enthusi- 
astic builder of Ferry Beach, was present, 
as was also George Upton, the treas- 
urer, and the secretary, Robert Needham, 
who was busily engaged in seeing to it 
that everything was properly arranged 
and that the program went off promptly. 
Dinner was opened by Rev. Robert Rice, 
who said grace. 

Following the dinner President Manning 
presided at a brief but effective memorial 
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service for Ferry Beachers who have died 
the past year: Mrs. James Vallentyne of 
Raymond, Maine; Mrs. Stella Marek Cush- 
ing of Montclair, N. J.; Rev. E. V. Stev- 
ens of Marlboro, Mass.; Miss Helen Cooper 
of Malden, Mass. Rey. Arthur Blair of 
Nashua, N. H., made the prayer. 

President Manning, in a brief and infor- 
mal way, outlined the program of in- 
stitutes and activities planned for Ferry 
Beach during the coming summer. Fol- 
lowing this brief program, the entire 
gathering adjourned to the lecture room 
of the parish house upstairs, where Secre- 
tary Needham entertained the group with 
an illustrated lecture showing scenes at 
Ferry Beach in beautifully colored slides. 
Mr. Needham’s lecture was ably supple- 
mented by remarks both pertinent and 
impertinent from his most appreciative 
audience. Following the illustrated lecture 
young people of all ages joined in an in- 
formal dance. 


B.A. 
* * 
THE CENTRAL-MOHAWK ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The Central-Mohawk Association of 
Universalists is to meet in Herkimer, 
N. Y., June 2, at eleven a. m. At the 
afternoon sessions, at 1.45 o’clock, there 
will be a lively general discussion of 
“Peace,” led by Rev. Kenneth C. Walker 
of Albany. Other subjects under this 
heading to be discussed are ‘Peaceful 
Change,” ‘‘Powerful America’”’ and “The 
Good Society.” 

A banquet will close the day. 


* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 663) 


with no qualms. I know of nothing its 
equal. I recommend it most earnestly to 
our people. 
Robert Cummins. 
* * 


A Graphic Picture 


Our Country, Our People, and Theirs. 
By M. E. Tracy. [Illustrated by R. E. 
Falconer. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


Mr. Tracy, the editor of Current History, 
has assembled in parallel columns for easy 
comparison a large number of items of 
information about the resources, popula- 
tion, economic activities, living conditions, 
education and culture, government, health, 
and rights of the four peoples, those of 
Britain, France, Russia, and the United 
States. The purpose is to make more 
easy, perhaps we should say to make in- 
evitable, an appraisal of our own advan- 

_tages as we compare our position with 
that of other peoples. Another purpose 
is to make it clear that no interpretation 
of events in other countries is realistic 
unless it is based upon an understanding 
of the “differentials” involved. These 
peoples have much in common, of course, 
but their particular traditions and local 
conditions are all-important for an under- 
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standing of what may now or at sometime 
might be possible in the way of co-opera- 
tive action. 

The illustrations graphically present to 
the eye the general significance of the sta- 
tistical statements in the text and add 
much to the utility of the volume. Classes 
in sociology, school classes in civics and 
elementary economics or in economic geog- 
raphy will find this a most useful addition 
to their reference libraries. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


A PROPITIOUS TIME 


A recent letter from Rev. Carl A. Polson, 
D. D., minister of the Shinn Memorial 
Church in Chattanooga, Tenn., contains 
the following paragraph: 

“Another event which has a bearing on 
the progress of liberalism here was that 
Wednesday of last week I was asked by the 
management of the radio station WAPO 
to give a broadcast of half an hour’s dura- 
tion. They tell me that it is the first time 
our church and minister has thus been 
recognized. An hour afterward a promi- 
nent member of the Central Baptist 
Church called up and asked for a copy of 
the address. I realize that I do not de- 
serve any special credit for this recognition. 
In other words, I happen to be here at a 
time that is more propitious for the Lib- 
eral Gospel than any other time.” 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 74. Hornell, N. Y., 
1. Attleboro, Mass., Murray, 5. Brew- 
ton, Ala., 6. Chapman, Ala., 3. Total, 89. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 
W. H. Macpherson. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional] service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 2.45 p. m. every Friday. 


11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr. 
1810 kilocycles. 
745 a.m. Daily 


Ci 
OHIO STATE CONVENTION 


The 113th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, and its auxiliary bodies, will meet at Eldo- 
rado, Ohio, June 19 to 22, for the transaction of all 
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business that may legally come before each Conven- 
tion. 
Lodging and breakfast will be provided free. 
The opening session will be Sunday evening, June: 
19. 
Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
April 26, 1938; 
Granted letter of license (for one year) to Mason 
McGinness. 
Renewed licenses (for one year) of E. Hartwell 
Daley and D. Stanley Rawson. 
Extended lay license of E. Christian Westphalen 
to June 30. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
Pe: 
MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Merrimac Valley Conference of Universalist 
Churches will be held in Grace Universalist Church, 
Princeton St., Lowell, Mass., on Wednesday, June 1, 
at 10.30 a. m. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will convene at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, May 24, 
1938, at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Abbe ‘“‘as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
i ke 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will con- 
vene at Woonsocket, R. I., on May 25, 1938, at 
10.30 a. m., for the purpose of hearing reports, the 
election of officers and any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Luncheon at 12.30—forty cents. 

Afternoon session to be addressed by Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association. 

Marion L. Gardner, Secretary. 
oak 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 19 and 
20. Any kind of aprons, bags, pillow-cases, crocheted 
and knit articles, and money can be used. Gifts 
may be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., previous to Aug. 1, 1938. After 
that date, they should be sent to Miss Rice at Mur- 
ray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 


Rhode Island, Providence, First, June 1. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Restoration, June 3-5. 
Ohio, Eldorado, June 19-22. 

Iowa, Waterloo, June 17-19. 

Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 

Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 


Indiana, October. 
Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 


Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 

New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 

New Jersey, Oct 12: 

Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, Brewton, October. 


Hotel Commonwealth seacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. ». «- 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 
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. For summer rental on salt 
Round Pond, Maine. water front. Two houses, = i/ 


one eight room, one seven. Both with four sleeping | 


rooms, screened porches, garages, electricity, and artesian 
well water. Further information on request. 
HERBERT L. BRYANT, Round Pond, Maine. 


Christening Certificates 
vow | | | and Booklets 
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LitTLeE PRAYERS | 


for the {|| 


LITTLE PRAYERS for the 
VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 


by 
Florence Hobart Perin No. 8 


Blue and silver paper cover ann 
Enclosed in attractive gift box 


Nos. 8 and 8-A. Attractive booklets with photogravure 
covers as illustrated above. Pages include an engraved cer- 
tificate of baptism, scripture selections, space for minister’s 
greetings and signature. 20c. each, $2.00 a dozen. 
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TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


No. 9. Baptismal booklet of 8 pages. Front cover let- 
tered in gilt, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me.”’ Con- 

+ + In the heart of New York's shop- tains baptismal certificate, poem and picture similar to No. 8 

ping, business and amusement centers! A 

SET ONERInY O EPACIOUS and a space for the baby’s photograph. 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 15c. each $1.50 a dozen 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 4 


furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring ‘‘hotel room’’ reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 


ing gallery.... Accommodations compar- | Gestticare Deviation ~ oD di © 
ee ore ra Hotel Room and bath Ee Certificate of e ication 
UNITARIAN VISITORS 


are Particularly welcome at 
Headquarters of the 


om ner 


Jn the Par 19 


oes Saree White four page folder printed in red and 


\ cites se Bes black, with envelope. 


Community Church in New York aes 
* CAledonia 5-5200 


Price, 60c. a dozen. 


i. Universalist Publishing House 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 16 Beacon Street nee 4h Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe NOW! |= ee 
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Promotion Certificates 


for All Grades 


No. 359 Series 


Soft tints 35c. a dozen 


Bu pie Rou 
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Whe earitled w esse of the 
Crapre Rott Department 
ea. 


No. 750 Series 


In tints of four colors 45c. dozen 


vt 


Cradle Rell Cerhificate FAP 


P teas 


Pa” Gentle Rell Hepartment 
tf Be = of 


No. 960 Series 
A new series of cards 


Size 7x 5 1-2 inches 35c. a dozen 


We sell in any quantity 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 
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Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


CHURCH 52 issues for $2.50 


MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


Eight-page book- 
let attractively 
printed in purple 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Church Membership 


Certificate ink and tied with 
> purple cord. Con- 
tains the Bond of 

Fellowship and 


Statement of 
Faith adopted at 
Worcester, and 
also the historic 
creeds of the Universalist Church. 
Price $1.50 a dozen 


We also have Church Membership 
Certificates at 60c per dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - Boston, Massachusetts 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service’’ Credit from certain 
State Departments of Education. Limited to 20. 
Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


ur rsS CoO L-L-E'G:E 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


A COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions ,» » Progressive 


curriculum 4» Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day ++ College founded by Universalists ++» Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

The other night his mother gave the 
usual admonition: 

“Bertram, get ready for bed now. It is 
eight o’clock.” 

Bertie looked up with great weariness 
and replied: 

“Mamma, I’ll just be glad when we all 
get to heaven, for we don’t have to go to 
bed then. No, sir! No beds in heaven!’ 

‘‘What makes you think we shall not go 
to bed in heaven?” his parent asked, 
curiously. 

“Because,’’ was the logical response, 
“the Bible says there is no night there, and 
who ever heard of going to bed in the day- 
time?’’—Bositon Globe. 

* * 

The youngster approached one of her 
mother’s guests and asked, “‘How old are 
you?” The lady replied that she was 
ninety-five. 

The child put the question to the buxom 
lady next to her, who responded with a 
chuckle, ‘I’m 205.” 

Said the little girl, coldly, ‘I didn’t 
mean how much do you weigh!’’—Cleve- 
land Dealer. 

* * 

Seven-year-old Bobby returned from 
the neighbor’s in great glee. ‘Mrs. 
Friendly gave me a piece of candy!’ 

“You didn’t ask for it, did you, dear? 
You remember what mother always tells 
you about unmannerly things.” 

“Oh, no.”” Bobby assured her. ‘I just 
said: ‘Do you see what I see, Mrs. Friend- 
ly?’ ’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Mother was telling stories of the time 
she was a little girl. Harold listened 
thoughtfully as she told of riding a pony, 
sliding down the haystack, and wading 
in the brook on the farm. 

Finally he said with a sigh, “I wish I 
had met you earlier, Mother.’’—Christian 
Observer. 

* x 

Chaplain: ‘‘What brought you to prison, 
my good man?” 

Prisoner: “‘A cold in my head.”’ 

Chaplain: ‘“‘How could that be?” 

Prisoner: “I had to sneeze and woke up 
the night watchman.”— Pathfinder. 

* * 

Friend: ‘‘Did you get any replies to your 
advertisement that a lonely maiden 
sought light and warmth in her life?’ 

Spinster: ‘Yes; two from an electric 
company and one from the gas company.”’ 
—Minneapolis Journal. 

a 

Jimmy: “I knocked ’em all cold in 
English today.” 

Johnny: ‘‘How’s that?” 

Jimmy: “I got zero.”’—Exchange. 

oe 

Insurance Salesman: “‘Rastus, you bet- 
ter let me write you an accident policy.” 

Rastus: ‘‘No, sah! Ah ain’t any too safe 
at home as it am.” —Exchange. 


‘Now is the Time! 


HE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE serves the denomination in 
countless ways. The recent campaign for 

new subscribers for “The Christian Leader” was 
successful, but the magazine should be in twice 
as many homes as are now being reached. It 
costs only $2.50 per year and it is a masterly pro- 
duction. The Publishing House needs whole- 
hearted financial support. If five thousand 
Universalists will give one dollar per person, or 
more, in May, the manager, the Rev. Emerson 
H. Lalone, will let out a yell of joy in*Boston 
‘ that will be heard all over the denomination. 
He needs your financial backing, NOW. 
--- Empire State Universalist. 
May, 1938. 
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